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In calculations at the U. S. Army Aviation Center— 


Brigadier General Bogardus S. Cairns 


epee of the Army on a future battlefield will depend largely upon 
its ability to move swiftly and decisively. In this field, Army Aviation 
will undoubtedly play an important part. 

Throughout history, mobility has proven essential to victory in battle 
and now, with increased dispersion made mandatory by the threat of 
nuclear weapons, it is more than ever an axiom of war. 

Twenty-five years ago the cavalry still relied on the horse for mobility 
as had Genghis Khan centuries before. In World War II, the Army 
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ATTLEFIELD MOBILITY 


upolf swapped the horse for the tank and developed its powerful armored 
ation} divisions and armored cavalry regiments to give it the mobility essential 
to victory. Since then, considerable development effort has been directed 
atte F toward improving the maneuverability of ground vehicles and their 
at Of capability for overcoming the accidents of terrain. 

; However, the greatest potential improvement in mobility lies in 
vility F increased use of aerial vehicles. Under optimum conditions today sur- 
\rm) f face vehicles can provide 15 to 25 mph march speeds. Use of air not 

















“Army Aviation must. . . 
be capable of living and 
operating in the same ter- 
rain and under the same 
conditions as the rest of 
the Army. Its aviators 
must have a thorough un- 
derstanding of the nature 
of ground warfare, and of 
the tactics and techniques 
of infantry, artillery and 
armored forces.”’ 





only increases this speed fourfold 
or better but also provides much 
greater flexibility. 


ARMY AVIATION is organic to 
the Army. Its mission is to aug- 
ment the ability of the Army to 
conduct effective ground combat 
operations. The mobility it pro- 
vides must be, and is, immediately 
responsive to the demands of the 
field commander. 

Army Aviation must therefore be 
capable of living and operating in 
the same terrain and under the 
same conditions as the rest of the 
Army. Its aviators must have a 
thorough understanding of the na- 
ture of ground warfare, and of the 
tactics and techniques of infantry, 
artillery and armored forces. ‘Their 
aircraft must be capable of operat- 
ing from small and unprepared 
fields, without elaborate facilities 
for maintenance, support and 
operation. 
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BRIGADIER GENERAL BOGAR- 
DUS S. CAIRNS is Commanding Gen- 
eral, United States Army Aviation 
Center, Fort Rucker, Alabama. Opin- 
ions expressed here reflect the views of 
the author and are not necessarily the 
finally approved concepts of the De- 
partment of the Army. 












Army Aviation does not dup 
cate, supersede or replace the A 
Force in any of its traditional rolq@g 
or missions, It is designed to fi 1 
the gap between the soldier’s cape 
bility on the ground and the opera 
tional limitations of the extremely 
high performance aircraft with 
which the Air Force is presentl 
equipped. The Air Force with it 
multi-mach aircraft is moving out 
of the environment of the Army, 
Its efforts are oriented away from 
the low and slower flight regime 
of Army Aviation interest. 
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HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


THE date 6 June 1942 is perhaps 
the most significant one for Arny 
Aviation as it is known today. On 
that date aircraft were first assigned 
as an organic element of the Army’ 
divisional and certain non-divi 
sional artillery units. 

This decision was reached as the 
result of successful tests conducted 
during the 1941 Louisiana mane 
vers. Light planes, provided by the 
civilian light plane industry an 
flown by civilian and Army pilots 
had been tested primarily for th 
adjustment of artillery fire, but 
were also used for liaison purposes, 
Their value proved so great to the 
ground commander that two plan6 
had been assigned to each Field 
Artillery Battalion. 

During World War II both it 
Europe and in the Pacific, a vag 
majority of all observed artillet 
fire was directed from these organit 
aircraft, popularly known 
“cubs.” By the end of the hostili 
ties the cub was firmly entrenche 
in the organization of the divisio 
and in the hearts of the soldie 

After VJ Day, the Army Avia 
tion program was drastically 
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Basic aircraft of Fixed Wing Tactical Transport Company is the UI-A Otter, 
capable of carrying 1/2 tons or nine equipped troops. 
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The L-19 Bird Dog, above, is the Army's standard observation-type aircraft. 
Below, an L-4 marks first use of Army Aviation in combat in World War Il. 
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duced. Progress made during the battlefield to hospitals. Small aig. 
1946-50 period was confined gen- craft also served widely for re 
erally to the development of better connaissance and surveillance, 
aircraft, ultimately leading to the 
L-19 “Bird Dog” which is still in PRESENT ROLE a 
service. During this period, the TODAY the capabilities of Arm — 
helicopter also made its appear- Aviation have been extended well 
ance. Procurement of 64 H-13B beyond the old concept of “aerial 
helicopters in 1948 constituted the observation posts” and “taxi serp 
first large quantity helicopter pro- ice.” From its initial role of prg 
curement by any service or in- viding aviation support only fom 
dustry. Both the H-13 “Sioux” re- the artillery, Army Aviation nowj 
connaissance helicopter and the incorporated in three combat arms 
H-19 “Chickasaw” utility helicopter and four services. 
were used in the Korean War. Army Aviation now is found 
During this conflict it became principally in three types of organ 
apparent that a reorganization of ization—Division Aviation Com 
the aviation structure was neces- panies of the pentomic division, 
sary. Provisional Aviation Com- Light Transport Helicopter Com§ recon 
panies were developed at Division panies, and Fixed Wing Tacticaf for © 
and Corps level to give added con- ‘Transport Aviation Companies. In 
trol and flexibility. Now the great Division CoMBAT AVIATION Covga =! 
potential of Army Aviation became PANIES are being organized along “Bea 
more apparent. It provided the similar lines in each of the Army with 
commander the means of rapidly infantry, armor, and airborne divg great 
transporting supplies to areas in- sions. They are equipped witig the L 
accessible to ground vehicles. It observation airplanes and _ recon§or li 
proved invaluable in rapid evacu- naissance type helicopters to prog ficien 


ation of wounded directly from the vide artillery adjustment, terraiaf plies 
actiol 
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Long employed as a basic training aircraft, the H-23 Raven observation-typ: 
helicopter flies over the Army Primary Helicopter School. 



















ound 
gar. 
Con 


s101%, 
Com§ reconnaissance, and transportation 


ctiql for commanders and their staffs. 
25, In addition such companies have 
Covga limited number of  L-20 
lon “Beavers,” a utility type airplane, 
rmyi with instrument capabilities, and 
divg greater lift and longer ranges than 
withg the L-19. Also included are utility 
econg or light transport helicopters suf- 
prog ficient to transport patrols or sup- 
rraig plies about the Division zone of 
action. The company also has the 





-type capability for evacuation of battle 
casualties. 
TRANSPORT HELICOPTER Com- 


PANIES are equipped entirely with 
twenty light transport helicopters 
of either the H-21 “Shawnee” or 
the H-34 “Choctaw” types. These 
companies are capable of lifting 
the combat elements of a rein- 
forced Infantry Company within a 
Btadius of approximately 75 miles, 
to provide real mobility to our 
meround forces. 

They can land in any open field 
close to bivouac or assembly areas, 
load in a matter of minutes, and 
fly at tree-top level directly to the 
area of deployment, there to un- 


















First helicopter designed especially for the Army, the Bell HU-1A Iroquois 
should be in full production by 1959, in troop use by 1960. 


load the troops on their planned 
position. A well-trained unit can 
land, unload and clear the area in 
less than one minute. Companies 
of this type are assigned to the 
Field Army for further attachment 
to Corps or Divisions as required. 

FixED WinG TActTICcAL TRANS- 
PORT COMPANIES, equipped with 
16 U-IA “Otter” aircraft, are 
capable of transporting approxi- 
mately half an Infantry Company 
for about 300 miles. 

These are the principal aviation 
organizations in the Army’s troop 
basis today. They are the operat- 
ing units—exclusive of the Trans- 
portation Corps maintenance units 
which keep them flying. 


TRAINING FACILITIES 


IN the overall Army Aviation 
training program, there are, in ad- 
dition to Fort Rucker, five other 
major training sites. These are the 
Primary Fixed-Wing School at 
Camp Gary, Texas; Camp Wolters, 
Texas, present site of the Primary 
Helicopter School; Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, and Fort Riley, Kansas, 





Smoke veils an H-19 Chickasaw as it fires a rocket load during a demo 
siration of aerial combat reconnaissance concepts. 





Rocket load from H-21 Shawnee strikes on target during demonstratioi 
while (below) an H-25 fires 1.5 inch folding fin aerial rockets. 
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Recently called the most heavily armed helicopter in the world, one look at 


this H-34 Choctaw indicates why. 


where aviation units are organized 
and welded into trained com- 


panies prior to assignment to their 
programmed station; and finally, 


Fort Eustis, Virginia, where the 
Transportation School conducts 
depot and field aviation mainte- 
nance courses. 

Fort Rucker, home of the U. S. 
Army Aviation Center, comprises 
some 62,000 acres, manned by 3,900 


military and 1,300 civilians. The’ 


post population also includes some 
1,500 students—600 officers, most 
of whom are in flight training, and 
900 enlisted men, mostly in aircraft 
mechanic training. 

Approximately 660 aircraft are 
utilized to support the flying pro- 
sram and test activities at the 
Center. Of this number, there are 
about 390 helicopters and 270 air- 
planes. These aircraft flew a total 
of 255,000 hours during 1957. 


FUTURE OUTLOOK 
CURRENTLY plans are under 
consideration to provide the Corps 


Commander with a company of air- 
craft tailored specifically to his 
needs. Under these plans, the 
Corps Artillery Commander would 
also be provided with a company 
of aircraft for observation, artillery 
fire adjustment, and damage assess- 
ment missions. 

At Army level, requirements exist 
for additional transportation for 
the commander and his staff. The 
supporting Aviation Company will 
reflect this requirement in the 
numbers of command and utility 
aircraft provided. Generally, this 
Aviation Company would follow 
the same general organization pat- 
tern previously mentioned, modi- 
fied only as necessary to fit the mis- 
sions and functions of the head- 
quarters to which assigned. The 
intention is to develop a standard 
Army Aviation company organiza- 
tion much like existing standard 
artillery battery and infantry com- 
pany organizations. 

Because of the maintenance, per- 
sonnel and equipment costs in- 
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herent in a program of this magni- 
tude, transport aviation for further 
support would be concentrated 
under Army control. Plans call for 
an Aviation Group containing a 
variable number of battalions— 
four being the average—each to 
contain five companies. The com- 
pany mission would be essentially 
the same as for the transportation 
companies discussed—i.e., tactical 
transport of troops, and movement 
of supplies in combat. 


THERE are two more fields for 
which significant numbers of air- 
craft are planned in the Type Field 
Army. 

The Surgeon General’s office has 
just completed its evaluation of 
aeromedical evacuation units and 
is preparing to establish companies 
of rotary-wing aircraft whose pri- 
mary purpose will be medical evac- 
uation. The number of units and 
their composition is still being de- 
veloped. 

In both the “airborne” and the 
“heavy” missile commands, a sec- 
tion or platoon of aircraft will pro- 
vide command and staff transporta- 
tion, aerial observation, and dam- 
age assessment capabilities. 

In the Army Missile Command, 
Medium, a new concept in Army 
Aviation appears—a form of sky 
cavalry. This organization is in- 
tended to be a passive target acqui- 
sition and intelligence gathering 
agency. It employs passive intru- 
sion into the enemy area by use of 
visual, photographic and electronic 
means. It is not intended that this 
activity fight to obtain information, 
although it can be used in moving 
patrols. 

It is interesting to note that, 
under present plans, the Missile 
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Command, Heavy, will be provided 
with High Performance, Shor 
Take-off and Landing, Army Ob. 
servation Aircraft (HPAOA). This 
aircraft is currently on the dray. 
ing boards, and is programmed for 
the immediate future. In the in 
terim, the Army has borrowed from 
the Air Force and has under teg 
three T-37 jet trainers to develop 
organization, tactical doctrine, ma. 
teriel requirements for the 
HPAOA. 


CONCEPTS DEVELOPED 

ONE of the missions assigned to 
the U. S. Army Aviation School is 
the development of doctrine, tactics 
and techniques for the employment 
of Army Aviation by the combat 
arms and services. For the past 
year and a half, the Combat De 
velopments Office has been working 
to develop a_ completely air. 
mounted, air mobile, fast moving, 
hard hitting unit capable of ful 
filling the traditional combat recon- 
naissance roles of cavalry on the 
dispersed modern battlefield. This 
concept is called Aerial Combat 
Reconnaissance. 

Under this concept, aviation 
units are tailored to live and fight 
completely divorced from any fixed 
base or installation. Considerable 
experimentation with armed heli- 
copters yielded gratifying results. 


| 





The suppressive fire aspect, uti- 
lizing similarly armed helicopters, 
has been battle tested by the 
French in North Africa against the 
Algerian rebels. The French found 
that arming the  troop-carrying 
helicopters was mandatory for the 
suppression of enemy ground fire. 


AT the Army Aviation School, 
experiments are being conducted 
with an Aerial Combat Recon- 
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naissance Company, which has all 
of the essential elements of a com- 
bat reconnaissance force. 

In this Company, command is 
represented by the troop com- 
mander and his executive mounted 
in a reconnaissance helicopter. Re- 
connaissance is provided by a pla- 
toon of twelve armed reconnais- 
sance helicopters plus the platoon 
leader. These are armed with 
machine guns and/or rockets. 

An Infantry Platoon is mounted 
in four light transport helicopters 
equipped with protective firepower 
in the form of rockets, machine 
guns and rifle fire. Four light 
transport or utility helicopters are 
armed with rockets to provide a 
base of fire. 

A logistical element of light 
transport helicopters is provided to 
move gasoline, ammunition, food 
and other supplies. (Also in the 
element is an H-13 or H-23 for 
medical evacuation.) 

Note the absence of ground ve- 
hicles—a factor which permits the 
troop to operate without regard to 
condition of the terrain. 


The organization itself is flexible 
in that it can be grouped for com- 
bat either vertically or horizontally 
or in any combination. In the 
tests, satisfactory results were 
shown with various combinations 
of these elements employed in 
advance, flank and rear guard prob- 
lems, delaying action, reconnais- 
sance and counter-reconnaissance 
action and seizure of small critical 
terrain features. 


If the United States should have 
a requirement for an Aerial Com- 
bat Reconnaissance Company any- 
where in the world, in areas where 
few roads and small forces demand 


true mobility and freedom of 
maneuver, such a unit as this could 
be organized using existing 
weapons and aircraft. In fact, it 
could be expanded to completely 
air-mobile combined arms, Battle 
Groups or brigades. 


These concepts, it should be 
noted, are still in the development 
stage and have not been finally 
approved. 


EQUIPMENT 


PRESENT-DAY Army Aviation 
equipment is in a state of develop- 
ment much as was the automobile 
during the period following World 
War I. Recognizing this, the Army 
through its research program has 
let a series of contracts to various 
aircraft manufacturers to develop 
new concepts in Vertical and Short 
Take Off and Landing (VTOL 
and STOL) aircraft which it will 
need tomorrow. 


Out of these studies, the Army 
ultimately hopes to realize an air- 
craft having the landing and hover- 
ing capabilities of the helicopter, 
teamed with the speed and inflight 
stability of the airplane. While 
these studies are being made, new 
tactical concepts and_ techniques 
are being experimented with and 
perfected so that when the new ve- 
hicles do appear, it will be possible 
to exploit their capabilities to the 
fullest degree. 

Army Aviation has come a long 
way since its inception in the minds 
of a few Army officers only a few 
years ago. It has attained a magni- 
tude and an importance which few 
could foresee. In the future it will 
continue to make manifest its full 
potential in assisting the Army to 
fulfill its mission. 





WHETHER evacuating 
wounded, lifting heavy 
loads, or lending an assist 
to ground troops, the ver- 
satile helicopter is at home 
in many roles in today's 
Army. At top is the H-13 
Sioux which won fame by 
its mercy missions during 
the Korean War, here 
equipped with side stretch- 
ers. Center is the H-34 
Choctaw, giving a jeep a 
lift over impassable ter- 
rain. Bottom, the H-37 
Mojave hauls an Honest 
John. 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF ARMY PROGRESS 
RESEARCH MI DEVELOPMENT Ml WEAPONRY Ml ORGANIZATION MM TRAINING 
TACTICAL REDSTONE FIRING. Marking another milestone in missilery, 


Army troops on 3 June successfully tested the combat readiness of the 
Redstone by launching the liquid propelled, ballistic missile under 
tactical conditions at White Sands Missile Range, New Mexico. The 
firing by the 40th Field Artillery Missile Group (Redstone) marked the 
first time that the missile had been launched inland. Employing light- 
weight erection equipment instead of giant gantry cranes as used at 
Cape Canaveral, the launching was carried out from desert sands instead 
of a concrete pad to demonstrate Redstone’s versatility in any terrain. 


COMBAT SURVEILLANCE. The Army is developing medium- and 
short-range reconnaissance drones to carry radar, infra-red, television, or 
conventional camera equipment. Small, portable radar sets to cover 
avenues of approach to battle groups, and a new airborne photographic 
reconnaissance camera that will provide its own illumination by auto- 
matic flare ejection are also being developed to help the ground soldier 
find, fix and destroy the enemy—not only at long ranges, but also just 
over the next hill. 

SAFEGUARDING DEFENSE DATA. A revision of AR 380-5 (Safeguard- 
ing Defense Information)—recently approved for publication—provides 
for the automatic downgrading of Army-originated information from 
Top SECRET to SECRET and from SECRET to CONFIDENTIAL after the lapse 
of three years unless the originating agency renews the original classifica- 
tion for an additional three-year period. Another provision gives 
greater latitude to commanders in such matters as the conduct of periodic 
inventories of Tor SecrRET material and in the use of continuous receipts 
for SECRET material. 

These revisions, it should be emphasized, are not intended as relaxa- 
tions of security controls. Rather, the fact that greater latitude is allowed 
commanders to devise security controls to fit particular situations means 
that they have even greater responsibility to see to it that true security 
exists within their commands. 

Commanders will not subscribe to the theory that security controls 
should be relaxed because they are burdensome administratively. These 
controls are logical and necessary. It is overclassification that makes them 
burdensome. Commanders should establish a goal of reducing the num- 
ber of Tor Secret documents to the point that one Top SEcReT control 
officer could control them all for an entire Army Headquarters. 

Executive Order 10501, the basis for security regulations, states: 

“Documents shall be classified according to their own content and not 
necessarily according to their relationship to other documents. References to 
classified material which do not reveal classified defense information shall 
not be classified.” 
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Introducing the Army’s “fire brigade” for brush-fire war 





STRA 


PEARHEAD of mobile combat-ready forces—poised and ready to be 

launched to apply any required amount of striking power in any 
situation anywhere in the world—is the Strategic Army Corps, or 
STRAC, of the United States Army. 

Designed to meet initial requirements of a limited war, or to provide 
initial reinforcements to overseas troops in a general war, STRAC's 
mission is to be operationally ready on a moment’s notice. STRAC 
can place fully armed and equipped elements into action on a few 
hours’ notice, with the remainder of the troops ready for phased de- 
ployment as air and sea-lift is made available. 

At present STRAC consists of four pentomic divisions with striking 
power ranging from the bayonet to Honest John missiles, plus a head- 
quarters organization. The divisions are the 101st Airborne, Fort 
Campbell, Kentucky; 82d Airborne, Fort Bra x9, North Carolina; 4th 
Infantry, Fort Lewis, Washington; Ist Infantry, Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Headquarters, XVIII Airborne Corps is at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

Both of STRAC’s airborne and infantry divisions have organic atomic 
capability. A high state of equipment readiness is maintained, with high 
priority units equipped with the M-264 truck, popularly known as the 
Mechanical Mule, the Honest John missile, 106mm recoilless rifle and 
other modernized materiel. 
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tiking Force in Readiness 


UNDER conditions short of an actual alert, command of STRAC is 
vested primarily within the Department of the Army. Except for a 
number of technical service and some specialized units, the majority of 
» OF STRAC units have been assigned to the Commanding General, U. S. 
Continental Army Command. Authority for logistics coordination has 





to be 
any 





He: been delegated to the Commanding General, XVIII Airborne Corps. 
' The Commanding General, USCONARC supervises training and 
a inspections to insure that units of STRAC are maintained in an appro- 
on priate operational readiness status, while the Commanding General, 
. XVIII Airborne Corps insures that necessary logistical planning is 
ki properly coordinated. 
ng After STRAC (or its elements) is deployed to an oversea theater, 
ead- ae od . aie : ' 
Fort command of the force would pass to the Commander of the Joint Chiefs 
4th of Staff established command in the area of operations. 
7 TO MAINTAIN the business end of the STRAC spearhead in razor- 
me sharp condition, Headquarters, USCONARC will conduct five maneuvers 


i and an advanced command and communications group exercise during 
h 1958-59. 

a Whether in training or on the move to some world trouble spot, 
“ STRAC lives up to its motto—Skilled, Tough, Ready Around the Clock. 






































SKILLED 


in all the crafts of war, men of the Stal 7 
tegic Army Corps practice constantly th 
many and diversified duties of a moden 

soldier utilizing the latest weapons, welde 1 

together in a (S 
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organization, trained to strike with bayonet ex 

rifle or atomic missile. Composing the “fir fr 





brigade”’ of the Army, with initial element w 
continually on the alert and 


READY 
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to move in a matter of hours with guns, 

vehicles and missiles to a departure air. 

field or port of embarkation, these men a 

and units are poised to strike where, whenf sTh 

and if needed anywhere Sin 





AROUND the 


globe; and just as speed adds to the pene- 
trability of a projectile, STRAC utilizes laws ~ 
of kinetic energy to enhance its strikingme © 
power, to gain initial advantage in the 
crucial battle against space, time and the 
enemy, so that whenever the 








CLOCK 


of destiny strikes, it will find battle-ready 
forces capable of turning the tide of battle 
in a limited war operation, or blunting a 
massive general attack, should the situation 
require it. 
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intl 
mod RELATIONSHIP OF STRAF AND STRAC 


weld U.S. ARMY forces overseas are backed up by the Strategic Army Force 
(STRAF) consisting of seven Army divisions and substantial supporting units 
located in the United States. 

Hard core of STRAF is the Strategic Army Corps (STRAC)—a four division 
force which functions as the “fire brigade” of the Army. This versatile force 
—poised and ready to fight, day and night, around the clock—is kept in a 
high state of readiness, prepared to move on short notice anywhere in the world. 

STRAC’s balanced structure, with supporting units which give it staying 
power, makes it the only mobile striking force capable of sustaining itself in 





1yOnet, extended ground combat. It is ready to employ an arsenal of weapons ranging 
1e “fire from the bayonet to atomic warhead, applying the appropriate degree of force 
emenk which can best avoid the risk of all-out nuclear war. 


In effect, STRAC is that element of the Army which is maintained in the 
continental United States to meet or reinforce any initial emergency require- 
ments throughout the world. An austere force, it would be augmented as re- 
quired to meet specific situations. 

In an emergency, for example, elements of STRAC would be deployed to meet 
contingency requirements. Meanwhile, new units would be designated to 
STRAC, and reserve component units would be mobilized to reconstitute the 
Strategic Army Force. Thus adequate readiness would be maintained both for 
general war and to meet the requirements for any additional units necessary to 


guns, sustain a limited war. 


2 Gir. 
men 
Where sTRAC COMMANDERS. In meeting at Fort Bragg, Major General Robert F. 
Sink, Commanding General, XVIII Airborne Corps, is flanked by STRAC 
commanders: Maj. Gen. W. C. Westmoreland, 101st Airborne; Maj. Gen. 
D. H. Buchanan, 1st Infantry; Maj. Gen. H. H. Howze, 82d Airborne; and 
Brig. Gen. John H. McGee, 4th Infantry. 
















Capability for a broad range of warfare marks 


N THE midst of its missile and 

nuclear programs, the Soviet 
Union has given full attention to 
its army. It has re-equipped its 
Army Ground Forces with newly 
developed tanks, guns, armored 
personnel carriers and amphibious 


vehicles; and unit organization and 
tactics have been adjusted for 
either nuclear or non-nuclear war. 

The Soviet Army has prepared 
for the use of nuclear weapons in 
tactical operations. The initial 
concept emphasizes surprise, speed, 
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and dispersion, while retaining the 
form of conventional Soviet tactics. 
New weapons and equipment have 
been accommodated by alterations 
in organization and tactics. As 
other new weapons are introduced, 
particularly in the missile field, 
further changes are likely. 


THE PRINCIPAL changes in 
the last few years have been toward 
increasing the speed and versatility 
of movement and the range and 
weight of firepower. 


Speed and cross-country mobility 
are the purposes behind the new 
vehicles, which are designed to al- 
low for rapid dispersion, concen- 
tration for an assault, and redis- 
persion to avoid presenting targets 
for nuclear weapons. Amphibious 
vehicles, both tanks and armored 
personnel carriers, are intended to 
facilitate river crossings without 
halt for a build-up. The troops 
also have new and additional sig- 
nal equipment for control in fluid 
situations. Speed attained in this 
manner will be equally suitable 
for a non-nuclear battlefield. 

Firepower has been increased by 
re-equipment with new carbines 
and machine guns and new and 
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‘In the present direction of 
its development, the Soviet 
Army is likely to maintain 
its capability to fight either 
a nuclear or non-nuclear 


war. 
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*‘In the Soviet Army Ground Forces there are two categories of divisions. The first 
consists of line divisions of which there are three basic types—tank, mechanized 
and rifle. There are 100 rifle-type divisions and a total of 75 armored-type 
divisions. The second category includes support divisions, i.e., antiaircraft artillery, 
ballistic missile, breakthrough artillery, gun artillery and rocket artillery divisions. 
These types are smaller than line divisions; the titles describe their principal arma- 
ment and, therefore, imply the mission for which they are best suited. 





“Soviet line divisions retain the triangular structure which was evolved during 
World War Il. Each division organizes for combat around three basic regiments, 
which are reinforced by divisional and attached units. Certain service and sup- 
port units are common to each basic type of division. Each division has artillery 
equipped with one or a combination of these weapons: 85mm guns, 122mm and 
152mm_ howitzers, 160mm mortars. An antiaircraft artillery regiment protects 
divisional installations .... 


“Other organizations common to each division include a sapper (combat engineer) 
battalion, signal battalion, medical battalion, reconnaissance battalion and 
chemical company, as well as headquarters, transport, maintenance and service 
units. In keeping with the emphasis on mobility, the sapper battalions are organ- 
ically provided with bridging capable of bearing divisional loads and with tracked 
and wheeled amphibious carriers. A tremendous increase in radio and electronic 
equipment assures better command control over the dispersed and mobile division 
elements.” 


From “The Soviet Army’’ (A Department of the Army Assessment) 
15 May 1958, page 5 








SOVIET ARMY IN THE NUCLEAR ERA 


heavier artillery, as well as missiles. 

(See “The New-Look Soviet Weap- 
ons,” March 1958 Dicest.) 

In seeking both speed and fire- 
power, the Soviets have emphasized 
armor. Of their 175 divisions, 55 
are mechanized and 20 are tank 
divisions. Both types of divisions 
are tank forces with infantrymen 
transported in armored personnel 
carriers, the principal difference 
being that the mechanized division 
has more and the tank division 
fewer infantrymen. 


THE Soviets recognize the fire- 
power inherent in nuclear weap- 
ons, but consider them as an addi- 
tion—though a tremendously de- 
structive addition—to the weapons 
family. They appear to be pre- 
pared to deliver these weapons by 
aircraft or missile, or both, and 
possibly from guns. 





“The principal changes in 
the last few years have 
been toward increasing the 
speed and versatility of 
movement and the range 
and weight of firepower.” 





The new gases, and the old ones 
as well, are frequently linked with 
nuclear weapons in Soviet military 
literature. The Soviets apparently 
think that employment of tactical 
nuclear weapons will lead to the 
use of toxic weapons. 


TROOP TRAINING 

TRAINING in use of both the 
new and the old implements of war 
is continuing throughout the Soviet 
Army. There is little basis for 
judging the effectiveness of Soviet 
delivery systems for tactical nuclear 
weapons, but troop exercises usu- 


Soviet gun crews work out with a 57mm and antitank gun M1943 during 
field exercise behind the Iron Curtain. 


























Principal Soviet tank is the improved T—54 with 100mm gun, here deploying 
in streets of Budapest during 1956 uprising. 


ally involve simulated bursts, either 
by enemy or friendly troops. 
Exercises have been thorough, 
but have not always come up to 
the expectations of Soviet com- 
manders. The commanders appar- 
ently expect to make up whatever 
shortcomings exist by being ready 
to send a large force into the field. 
A pool of fully trained reservists 
has been built up by the process 
of conscripting annual increments 
for about three years’ training. 
This reserve strength has been kept 


at a high level by the size of the 
Army Ground Forces, which have 
been maintained at a_ personnel 
strength of about 2,500,000 mer 
for the more than ten years sinc 
World War II. Reductions have 
been announced, but there is no 
evidence that any have been made 
beyond a small-scale weeding out 
of unreliables and incompetents. 


COMBAT ORGANIZATION 


THEIR present divisions give 
the Soviets a sound basis for mov 


“The Soviet Army and Navy are the two military services that comprise the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union. The Army consists of Ground Forces, Air Forces and 
Antiair Defense Forces. In the Ground Forces there are 21 million men and 175 


line divisions. 


There are a total of approximately 1 million men and 20,000 


planes in the Air Forces of the Soviet Army and Naval Aviation. The Navy has 


some 500 submarines, 25 modern cruisers and 130 modern destroyers. 


Soviet 


military doctrine is based on well-coordinated employment of these force com- 


ponents under a single commander.” 


From “‘The Soviet Army’’ (A Department of the Army Assessment) 


15 May 1958, page 1 





ing rapidly in Eurasia. Some of 
‘the divisions, in forward areas, are 
ready for action and others are 
ready for quick filling up and ex- 
pansion. 

Nearly all of the Soviet divisions, 
| with their supporting elements, 
'are organized into armies. The 
field army headquarters are staffed 
and strategically located. 

Cadre staffs of the highest field 
organization, the front, are now in 
the headquarters of active military 
districts and the “groups of forces” 
in East Germany and Poland. 

The front is normally command- 
ed by a marshal. It would include 
several field armies and one or 
more mechanized armies, plus at 
least one air army of about 1,000 
aircraft and several artillery divi- 
sions, some equipped with free 
rockets and ballistic missiles. In 
addition, it would have several 


antiaircraft divisions, probably 
with both automatic guns and 
antiaircraft missiles. Engineer, sig- 
nal, construction, and service ele- 
ments round out the front. 


THE main maneuver force is 
the army, of which there are two 
types—the combined-arms and the 
mechanized. 

The combined-arms army has 
two or three rifle corps, each con- 
taining rifle and mechanized divi- 
sions, and an artillery brigade, an 
antitank brigade, an antiaircraft 
division, and a heavy tank and 
assault gun regiment. 

The mechanized army really is 
an oversized armored corps, with 
about four mechanized and/or 
tank divisions. 

The divisions are still triangular, 
but some of their elements have 
been changed and they have been 
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““A recent change has been made in the importance given to the element of 
surprise. Surprise was formerly considered to be only a transitory factor. Under 
conditions of modern warfare, however, the Soviets have given it added im- 
portance. For the contemporary battle, speed, surprise and dispersion are being 


emphasized within the framework of modified conventional tactics.’’ 
From “The Soviet Army’’ (A Department of the Army Assessment) 


15 May 1958, page 8 





adapted to accommodate the new 
equipment. The tank company, 
for example, has been increased 
from 10 tanks to 16. This has 
raised the strength of the tank di- 
vision from about 250 tanks to 
about 450; and the mechanized 
division from about 200 tanks to 
about 300. In the rifle division, 
tank strength has been raised from 
about 50 to about 75. The princi- 
pal tank is the improved T-54, 
with 100mm gun. 

Personnel strengths have been 
increased somewhat, bringing the 
divisions into the 13- to 15,000- 
man range. 

Current organization facilitates 
the Soviet practice of using rein- 
forced battalions and regiments as 
basic tactical units. This practice 
enables the Soviets to fight in fairly 
open formations when the disposi- 
tion of opposing forces permits. 

The rifle regiment contains ar- 
tillery, assault guns, recoilless weap- 
ons, engineer, signal, and chemical 
troops. Tanks are added from di- 
visional troops. In the armored 
divisions, preliminary regrouping 


Seen 


also is minimized by the presence 
of organic infantrymen. 

For protection against nuclear 
weapons, engineer and _ reconnais. 
sance units have been strengthened, 
Extensive digging in of personnel, 
equipment, and supplies is pre. 
scribed, along with dispersal, to 
minimize atomic effects. Radio- 
logical reconnaissance units are to 
mark contaminated areas and find 


safe routes of advance. 


DOCTRINE AND TACTICS 


THE Soviets have not yet intro- 
duced any novel tactical concepts. 
They propose to employ their basic 
tactical principles, only boosting 
the punch and heightening the 
tempo. 

Doctrinal literature, the new 
equipment, and the high propor- 
tion of armored troops, combine to 
illuminate the kind of warfare the 
Soviets look forward to. 

In event of war, they apparently 
intend to move forces rapidly and 
to avoid, as much and as long as 
possible, the concentrations that 
make tempting nuclear targets. 





“A reserve of trained manpower is annually replenished as the [Soviet] Army, 
Navy and internal security forces conscript a new age class and release those who 
have completed their compulsory military service. The length of conscript serv- 
ice varies from three years in the Army to four years with the Navy. The Soviet 
system of universal military training turns out about 700,000 fully trained re- 
servists every year who are subject to immediate recall until they reach 50 years 
of age.”’ 





From ‘‘The Soviet Army’’ (A Department of the Army Assessment) 
15 May 1958, page 1 
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The loose formations of the 
meeting engagement will be used 
as long as flanks can be found for 
the standard tactics of envelop- 
ment. Where there is no way 
around, the Soviets expect to create 
flanks by making a breakthrough. 

In this operation, the Soviets 
plan to keep the assaulting forces 
dispersed and dug in until the last 
practicable moment, assembling 
them at vehicular speeds for the 
attack. They expect to be safe 
from nuclear strikes within a mat- 
ter of hours—as soon as they can 





‘Exercises have been thor- 
ough, but have not always 
come up fo the expecta- 
tions of Soviet command- 
ers. The commanders ap- 
parently expect to make up 
whatever shortcomings ex- 
ist by being ready to send 
a large force into the 


field.”’ 





close with the enemy forces. 
Where a breakthrough is neces- 
sary, the mission will be to force 
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SOVIET ARMY IN THE NUCLEAR ERA 
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Crew of tracked amphibian takes aboard a 76mm divisional gun M1942, 
preparatory fo crossing a water obstacle. 


an opening for armor—usually a 
mechanized army, which is to strike 
at deep objectives—in dispersed 
formation once it is clear of the 
enemy defense area. 

Nuclear weapons, if used, will 
be employed for surprise and mass 
effect at the beginning of the at- 
tack and, during the operation, 
against both enemy nuclear weap- 
on launching sites and _ reserve 
forces threatening the armored 
columns. 


Throughout Soviet doctrine, it 
is standard procedure for advanc- 
ing forces to by-pass or envelop 
strongly held points or areas. For 
their destruction, the doctrine pre- 
scribes constriction, splitting, ar- 
tillery and aerial bombardment, 
and nuclear and toxic weapons. 

Underlying the whole of Soviet 
tactics is the spirit of the offensive. 
The consistent aim is destruction 
of the enemy forces, and the offense 
is held to be the most direct ap- 





“Large scale [Soviet] exercises over the past several years have regularly featured 
simulated atomic explosions and the use of chemicals, and have revealed an 
emphasis on night and cold weather operations. Continuous stress on rapid river 
crossings, using organic amphibious equipment, has brought the ground forces 
to a high level of proficiency in this type of operation, and has reduced their 
vulnerability to atomic weapons when confronted with water obstacles.” 

From “‘The Soviet Army’’ (A Department of the Army Assessment) 


15 May 1958, page 10 


























Large-caliber mortars are employed as comparatively inexpensive, mobile, 
short-range artillery in the Soviet Army. 


proach to that end. When defense 
is necessary or desirable, Soviet 
commanders are instructed to look 
for opportunities to go onto the 





‘The new gases, and the 
old ones as well, are fre- 
quently linked with nuclear 
weapons in Soviet military 
literature. The Soviets ap- 
parently think that employ- 
ment of tactical nuclear 
weapons will lead to the 
use of toxic weapons.” 
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offensive, and at least to prepare 
an armored counterattack against 
enemy penetrations. 

Defensive positions are to be 
organized as strong points by re 
inforced regiments or reinforced 
battalions. Enemy forces advanc- 
ing to the attack are to be put 
under artillery and aerial bom- 
bardment, with nuclear and toxic 
weapons included as appropriate. 


THE FUTURE 
SOVIET military writers give no 
indication they believe they have 
solved all the problems that will 
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“The threat to the Free World which the Soviet Army today presents is obvious. 
The Soviet Army is capable of: (1) Initiating a major land war to be fought with- 
out recourse to the use of mass destruction weapons, (2) Initiating an all-out 
nuclear war, and (3) Supplying manpower as ‘‘volunteers’’ and providing material 
support for operations in areas roughly contiguous to the Soviet Union and vulner- 
able to Communist exploitation. The Soviet Government can do any of these con- 
fident in the knowledge that initially it is the only major power in the world today 
which has the great preponderance of ground forces in being and that it has the 
immediate capability of mobilizing and equipping large and well trained reserves.” 

From ‘“‘The Soviet Army’’ (A Department of the Army Assessment) 


15 May 1958, page 14 





arise on the battlefield of the fu- 
ture. Their theory and doctrine 
will grow as the new materiel and 
its capabilities become better un- 
derstood. 

Artillery, mobility, and commu- 
nications appear to be the general 
areas in which developments can 
be expected in the next few years. 

Improvements in missiles will ex- 
tend the usefulness of what the 
Soviets call rocket artillery, par- 
ticularly to bring all-weather fire 
support to deep-ranging armored 
thrusts. And antiaircraft missiles 


probably will alter the antiair de- 
fense systems in the field as well 
as at home. 

The trend toward improvement 
and increased use of cross-country 
vehicles and radio equipment prob- 
ably will continue. The use of 
helicopters, amphibious vehicles, 
and transport aircraft, already 
started, is expected to expand. 

In the present direction of its 
development, the Soviet Army is 
likely to maintain its capability to 
fight either a nuclear or non-nu- 
clear war. 































INCE TIME immemorial, the 
argument between the propo- 
nents of actual battle experience as 
the only worthwhile teacher and 
those who contend that the art of 
war can be taught by “pre-game” 
practice has waxed furiously. 

And while the value of actual 
combat in producing a complete 
fighting man or organization is not 
to be derided, the facts of military 
life today are such that our Nation 
cannot be assured of a continuous 
input of skilled soldiers, hardened 
by combat and trained in all of 
the intricacies of weapons in the 
modern arsenal. 

In developing a reservoir of 
combat-skilled troops, it frequently 
is impractical to provide extensive 
“service” practice with many of 
the weapons with which they are 
to be armed. 

For many years homemade train- 





MAJOR GENERAL O. P. NEWMAN 
was Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, U. S. 
Continental Army Command, until his 
retirement in June. 
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ing aids and gadgets contrived 
from scrap lumber and baling wire 
did the trick. However, our equip- 
ment today is too sophisticated, 
too complicated to be explained 
satisfactorily with a pointer and a 
set of charts; moreover, it is too 
expensive to be used constantly 
as a training vehicle. A properly 
designed training device or simu- 
lator is the answer. 

As an example, consider the 
Redstone, a ballistic missile which 
has recently been fitted into the 
Army’s organizational _ structure. 
Officers and men to operate this 
hard-hitting but intricate weapon 
have been undergoing intensive 
training during the past year. 
These crews must be sufficiently 
expert to launch the missile effec- 
tively at a moment’s notice. 

A live Redstone missile should 
not be used for training purposes, 
but should be kept ready for tacti- 
cal use at all times. Costs of 
guided missiles are necessarily 
high, and any damage resulting 


is simulated by the Arg. 


TRAININ 


Major General O. P. Newman 





All'the realism of a cofition 










MMIES” 


from use of tactical weapons for 
training could be expensive. A 
cheaper training device is needed. 

The problem can be—and in- 
deed has been—solved with the 
development of the Redstone 
Trainer. The story of its develop- 
ment typifies the contribution to 
realistic training being made by 
the United States Continental 
Army Command’s Participation 
Group at the U. S. Naval Training 
Device Center, Port Washington, 
New York. 

The Redstone Trainer project 
had its inception at the U. S. Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency (ABMA) 
at Huntsville, Alabama. ‘There 
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Intricate wiring system of the training 
device provides operator with same 
problems as would the actual combat 
item. 


the designers of the basic missile 
and those experimenting with 
training and organizational sys- 
tems required to fire it effectively 
in the field soon realized the im- 
portance of a practice “dummy 
missile” to replace the hard-to- 
build and expensive live rounds. 

Accordingly, wheels were set in 
motion; requirements for such a 
trainer were drawn up; and the 
U. S. Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter set about the task. 

Only recently, the practice mis- 
sile completed its initial tests at 
ABMA, and user tests were begun 
in March at the U. S. Army Artil- 
lery Board, an agency of Head- 
quarters, U. S. Continental Army 
Command. 


THE Redstone training dummy 
is full-scale, identical in internal 


and external appearance to its 
operational counterpart. It can 
even be fueled like the operational 
missile. ‘The components are all 
there—dummies to be sure—but 
each must be checked, adjusted, 
repaired or replaced, just as do the 
real parts. ‘Their performance 
inputs and outputs read the same. 
If the real “black box” hisses and 
vibrates in operation, so too does 
the dummy’s equivalent part. The 
dummies are activated by means of 
a “simulator.” 

The “simulator” is a_ simple 
piece of equipment—as simple as 
it is possible to design, emphasiz- 
ing straight electrical circuitry and 
avoiding complex electronic and 
computing equipment.  Self-con- 
tained in its own truck, it syn- 
thetically activates the operational 
panels in the fire control truck, 
simultaneously causing the dummy 
components of the missile to obey 
the designated commands. 

By this means, more than 100 
malfunctions in the system can be 
simulated to provide realistic crew 
training in location and _ repair. 
The operator’s corrective actions, 
or lack of them, are automatically 
recorded and available for post- 
training critiques. 

This trainer is not a toy. Its 
cost is substantial but cheap com- 
pared to live missile cost, and it is 
durable enough to withstand long, 
hard usage. 


IN today’s operational Army 
equipped with complex weapons, 
the man charged with training can 
no longer approach his job armed 
with a sighting bar, a roll of brown 
wrapping paper and a grease pen- 
cil. Good training equipment may 
be expensive, but it is nevertheless 
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cheap when its value is measured 
in terms of time to get ready, lives 
saved and even doilars. 


WHILE training aids have been 
used for centuries in preparing 
men to fight, it is only compara- 
tively recently that the efforts of 
the Armed Services have been 
organized to produce training de- 
vices which permit the economical 
development of trained operators 
simultanecus with, or in advance 
of, the development of a particular 
weapon or equipment. 

The U. S. Naval Training De- 
vice Center (NTDC) was estab- 
lished in 1941 to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of the Navy Training 
Program through development and 
production of synthetic training 
devices. Since then it has developed 
an unrivaled competence in the 
field of simulators and synthetic 
devices, and has established broad 
contacts with civilian contractors 
with special abilities in this area. 

In March 1950, the Secretaries 
of the Army and Navy agreed that 
the Army would participate in the 
activities of NTDC, both with peo- 
ple and money. Actual participa- 
tion commenced in Fiscal Year 
1952. The obvious economies 
achieved by reduction of parallel 
overhead organizations and by 
cross-service utilization were ap- 
parent almost immediately. 

At present, NTDC is manned by 
some 580 civilians and 40 officers, 
eleven of whom are Army officers 
assigned to the G3 Section, Head- 
quarters, U. S. Continental Army 
Command. The NTDC operation 
is such that a project once under- 
taken loses its identity as an 
“Army” or a “Navy” project. The 
project officer for development of 


Above, a crew prepares dummy for 
tests that will duplicate actual firings 
at lower costs. Below, another group 
connects the simulator device at right 
to make ready for ‘‘firing.”’ 


Preparing for a ‘count down," an 
operator views the dummy missile 
and operational equipment from his 
picture window. 




































Controls duplicate those of a real missile to provide crewmen with realistic 


training in their operation. 


the Redstone trainer, for example, 
was a U. S. Navy commander. 


STILL another instance of 
realistic training devices provided 





“The Redstone _ training 
dummy is full-scale, identi- 
cal in internal and external 
appearance to its opera- 
tional counterpart. It can 
even be fueled like the 
operational missile. The 
components are all there 
... each must be checked, 
adjusted, repaired or re- 
placed, just as do the real 
parts. Their performance 
inputs and outputs read the 
same. If the real ‘black 
box’ hisses and vibrates in 
operation, so too does the 
dummy'’s equivalent part.” 





for modern complicated armament 
is found in the air defense field. 
Nike units guarding our key 
cities and industrial centers must 
be prepared to function “right 
now,” with a high degree of cer- 
tainty and accuracy. But new men 


bring new problems. Training 
must be continuous; yet it would 
be inconceivable to expect the Air 
Force to fly simulated sorties at 
any hour of the day and night, in 
all weather, seven days a week, in 
order that radar operators and gun 
crews could be kept in a constant 
state of readiness. 

A simulator, now in production 
under NTDC contract, does the 
trick. Not only will it simulate as 
many as five aircraft and one pro- 
jectile target simultaneously, but 
it will build in all of the deceptive 
features inherent in ground, sea 
or cloud return, electronic jam- 
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TRAINING “DUMMIES” 


ming, “window” interference and 
IFF signals. 

While the simulator costs $85,- 
000, this is less than even a half- 
dozen simulated raids would cost. 

With the simulator, training can 
be constant. Without it, resort 
would have to be made to lectures, 
books and other means which omit 
the realism so necessary to the 
attainment of combat competency. 

The Redstone and Nike devices, 
along with all types of flight simu- 
lators, are among the more sophis- 
ticated of the Army’s devices de- 
signed to make effective training 
possible. They do not constitute 
by far, however, the total output 
of the Training Devices Center. 
The list of less exotic training aids 
coming off the line every day is 
constantly growing and is no less 
important in the Army’s effort to 
substitute for time, effort and lives. 


(See “Training Devices for Com- 
bat Realism,” May 1952 DicEst.) 


A NEW family of oxygen-acety- 
lene gunfire flash and noise simu- 
lators, for example, is now being 
developed. In final form, the de- 
vice will cost about $400 as com- 
pared with a $600 price tag on an 
M-60 machine gun. This is not a 
great initial saving, to be sure, but 
consider that a blank round for 
the M-60 costs about five and one- 
half cents while the simulator 
“round” costs only six one-thou- 
sanths of a cent. Thus the possi- 
bility of bigger and more realistic 
maneuvers for the same number of 
dollars is apparent. 


REALISM in training is intro- 
duced in still another area by the 
Army-developed war wound moul- 
age kit. Some of these devices are 





“In today's operational 
Army equipped with com- 
plex weapons, the man 
charged with training can 
no longer approach his job 
armed with a sighting bar, 
a roll of brown wrapping 
paper and a grease pencil. 
Good training equipment 
may be expensive, but it is 
nevertheless cheap when 
its value is measured in 
terms of time to get ready, 
lives saved and even dol- 
lars.”” 





wicked-looking enough to satisfy 
even the most _ blood-thirsty; 
actually, they supply the training 
tools for field medical men so 
necessary to insure combat ade- 
quacy when needed. 

Working through the U. S. 
Continental Army Command’s 
Participation Group at the U. S. 
Naval Training Device Center, the 
Army has available a means of 
translating ideas on devices or aids 
into practical equipment for field 
use. It cannot be expected, how- 
ever, that this relatively small 
group of officers will germinate all, 
or even most, of the ideas for use- 
ful equipment. Such ideas are 
usually developed, in requirement 
form, by the men and officers in 
the field—the specialists and troop 
leaders who are engaged in train- 
ing for one of the most difficult 
jobs in the world. 

The job which can be done in 
this direction is evidenced in the 
Redstone Trainer. The opportu- 
nity for the development of similar 
items which save time, lives and 
money is limitless. 




















Those life-saving “shots” which build resistance to disapd int 


and even more effective by Army Medical Service scienttivin 


BETTER IMMUNIZATIOWF 


Lieutenant Colonel Abram S. Benenson 


THE ANCIENT Assyrian army 
_that “came down like a wolf on the 
fold” was swept away almost over- 
night by some form of plague— 

During the Spanish-American 
War more soldiers met death 
through disease than on the battle- 
field— 

In World War I, influenza 
caused some 25,000 deaths among 
American soldiers— 


SINCE recorded history the 


dread “pale horseman” mentioned 
in the Apocalypse has been the 
scourge of armed forces. But today 
a tiny needle backed by a small 
glass syringe is fending off the 
dread forays of the horseman who 





for centuries had ridden roughshod 
and unopposed, spreading death in 
his wake. 

Thanks to the tiny needle and 
its syringe—backed by extensive 
programs of research—immuniza- 
tion today has stopped, although 
it may not have eliminated en- 
tirely, the various diseases such as 
smallpox, typhoid fever, tetanus, 
diphtheria, influenza, which form- 
erly decimated armies. And con- 
tinued research is carried on to 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL ABRAM 
S. BENENSON, Medical Corps, is 
Director, Division of Immunology, 
Walter Reed Army Institute of Re- 
search, Walter Reed Medical Center, 
Washington, D. C. 
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provide protection against possible 
new pestilences. 


ARMY Medical Service scientists 
are currenty engaged in a twofold 
effort—to improve upon various 
vaccines now in use, and to im- 
prove techniques of administering 
them. 

Essentially immunization consists 
of injecting “antigens” into the 
blood stream. These are prepared 
from disease-causing germs. ‘The 
body responds by forming sub- 
stances called ‘“‘antibodies’” which 
have the power to combat the 
specific disease. 

Protection against a specific dis- 
ease thus entails the injection of a 


specific vaccine. To the soldier on 
the receiving end of the needle, it 
may sometimes appear that the 
Army Medical Service spends its 
time increasing the number of vac- 
cines, and therefore the number of 
shots the individual must receive. 

Actually, existing practices have 
evolved as the result of long and 
careful scientific study, so that im- 
munization is offered only to those 
diseases where the need is real and 
protection definite. Research is 


constantly underway leading to- 
ward reduction in the number of 
injections to which an individual 
must be subjected. 

One method being investigated 
with some success consists in com- 
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bining vaccines for protection 
against more than one disease. 
Diphtheria and tetanus toxoid, for 
instance, have been combined with 
typhoid vaccine. Considerable care 
must be taken in this endeavor, 
however, to make certain that com- 
binations of materials do not re- 
sult in one component interfering 
with the body’s response to an- 
other. 

Still further research is being 
made in new and painless methods 
of providing immunization. One 
attempt has been made to im- 
munize a group of people by sus- 
pending the vaccine in the air as 
an aerosol. Unfortunately some in- 


dividuals proved sensitive to the 
egg material in which the vaccine 
had been prepared, so the idea 
has not been pursued. 

Another idea that offers more 
hope for success is a method of 
injection by a mechanical device 
that actually “shoots” the vaccine 
through the intact skin by a high 
pressure jet. This essentially pain- 
less process should remove much of 
the psychological effects attendant 
on administration by needle. 

Continued research also is being 
carried on to make the vaccines 
more effective. This research is 
conducted by the Office of the 
Surgeon General, the Division of 











A dramatic example of immunization at work— 









Sr 


A BRIEF news item in American 
newspapers in mid-April 1957 brought 
swift reaction by the Army Medical 
Service with the result that, for the 
first time in the entire history of medi- 
cine, a world-wide outbreak of disease 
was fought with a vaccine specifically 
developed for use against it. 

The dispatch told of an outbreak of 
an apparently new type of influenza 
in Hong Kong. Apparently the disease 
had appeared in Communist China in 
February, then broke through the 
Bamboo Curtain at Hong Kong, where 
250,000 out of a population of 2,500,- 
000 were affected. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL H. E. 
GRIFFIN, Medical Corps, is Chief, 
Communicable Disease Branch, Pre- 
ventive Medicine Division, Office of 
the Surgeon General, Department of 
the Army. 





HOW THE ARMY 
GHTS INFLUENZ 

















The Walter Reed Army Institute of 
Research and the Army Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office immediately communi- 
cated with the Chief Surgeon of Army 
Forces Far East in Japan, requesting 
that an epidemiologist be rushed to 
investigate. While he was enroute to 
Hong Kong, a U. S. Navy aircraft 
carrier with some flu cases aboard 
docked at Yokosuka, where Army 
scientists obtained throat washings. 

By 23 May, a team headed by Dr. 
Maurice R. Hilleman, Chief of the 
Department of Respiratory Diseases at 
the Institute, was able to. announce 
that from these washings it had identi- 
fied the virus—now widely known as 
the Asian Flu—as one strikingly dif- 
ferent from any known strain. 

Swiftly, the machinery of modern 
medicine went into action on several 
fronts. Samples of the new virus were 
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Immunology of Walter Reed Army 
Institute of Research, and the Com- 
mission on Immunization of the 
Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board. When a vaccine has made 
its way through the working teams 
of these practical and_ scientific 
groups, the soldier may well be 
assured that his welfare has been 
the primary consideration in the 
decision to immunize. 
Considerable’ effort also _ is 
being expended to eliminate the 
human errors that cause infrequent 
incidences of illness despite ad- 
ministration of vaccines. In most 
instances, such cases are due to 
errors in storage of the material, 


or in its actual application. 

For example, experimental work 
is underway now to _ develop 
methods for drying and storing the 
living virus of smallpox vaccine 
so it will persist in suspended ani- 
mation despite heat and time. 
Studies also are being conducted 
to develop foolproof methods of 
application. 

Much of the present research 
effort is aimed at determining just 
how often, and at what intervals, 
and with what exact doses, the 
most effective protection occurs, to 
provide the greatest protection 
with the least inconvenience. 

Repeated shots at varying inter- 








furnished to the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland, for 
transmittal to licensed manufacturers 
of vaccine. The strain was rushed to 
the World Influenza Center in Lon- 
don, the International Influenza Cen- 
ter for the Americas of the U. S. 
Public Health Service in Montgomery, 
Alabama, and to virologists in Austra- 
lia. This early and efficient action by 
the Army allowed the pharmaceutical 
industry to develop a vaccine which 
thus became available for civilian as 
well as military use far sooner than 
otherwise could have been expected. 
Almost daily interchange of  in- 
formation was maintained between the 
medical services of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force to keep under surveil- 
lance spread of the disease among the 
Armed Forces. The story of this com- 


Lieutenant Colonel H. E. Griffin 


bined work in the face of the new 
threat is a dramatic illustration of 
cooperation by the three services. 


THE concern of the military estab- 
lishment, the swift reaction to the 
news of an outbreak, and the machin- 
ery for fighting influenza all stem 
largely from the pandemic that oc- 
curred in World War I—an attack 
which struck one out of five Army 
personnel and had a final world-wide 
mortality of at least 10 million, to 
rank with the Plague of Justinian or 
the medieval Black Death, as one of 
three most destructive outbreaks of 
disease the human race has known. 

While the mortality rate for Asian 
Flu was far less than that of the World 
War I variety, the attack rate was 
higher than any recent influenza out- 
break. Attack rates of 10 to 20 per- 
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vals are necessary because of the 
manner in which the vaccines 
work. In some cases one shot will 
provide lifetime—or at least a long- 
term—immunity. In others, the 
appearance of antibodies is slow, 
and the quantity of the antibodies 
generated is low. Subsequent in- 
jections of vaccine produce the 
“booster” phenomenon. This is a 
sort of emergency reaction which 
results in rapid appearance of anti- 
bodies to a very high level. 

Such reaction means that the 
first contact with antigen has 


sensitized the body so that it re- 


sponds rapidly and effectively to 
re-exposure. The body also will 
react the same way when living 
germs are the antigen instead of 
vaccine. However, bigger doses do 
not necessarily give better results; 
small doses at ideal intervals ap- 
pear to provide the best results. 
Booster shots are administered 
from time to time to provide a 
continuing immunization, as in ty- 
phoid. In others, as tetanus, the 
booster shot is given as needed— 
such as when a wound occurs. 


RESEARCH in tetanus vaccina- 





cent of the general population accom- 
panied the sweep of the disease 
through the Pacific Islands and west- 
ward across Asia. 

As the epidemic reached United 
States military units in the Far East, 
it was soon observed that highest rates 
occurred in highly concentrated units, 
as on naval vessels or in recruit train- 
ing camps. Characteristically, close 
contact fostered a higher attack rate. 

A companion of the high attack 
rate is the rapidity with which the 
disease spreads. After its start in Com- 
munist China, it struck Taiwan, 
Malaya and Borneo by mid-May and 
two weeks later was sweeping through 
Japan, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
India, reaching Africa and eastern 
Europe by June and then advancing 
around the world. 


WHILE the spread of the disease 
was rapid, the speed with which it was 
combatted was remarkable. By Sep- 
tember sufficient vaccine had _ been 
manufactured to allow mass inocula- 
tion of all those in uniform, as well as 
being made available on voluntary 
basis to dependents and to others for 
whom the Armed Forces normally 
provide medical care. 

This inoculation program actually 


was nothing new for the Army, for 
ever since 1942 the Armed Services 
have been actively immunizing _per- 
sonnel with influenza virus vaccine. In 
1945 the entire Army was immunized, 
about 8,000,000 men being vaccinated 
within a few months. In 1957, when 
1,238,000 troops were immunized, a 
new strain called A-prime appeared, 
against which the vaccine in use was 
not effective. The strain was not recog- 
nized until too late to allow timely 
vaccine production. 

Army scientists have been assisted 
by the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board, which has served to keep alive 
close ties with civilian medicine de- 
veloped during World War II. The 
Board serves the Navy and Air Force 
as well as the Army. It conducts re- 
search by civilian experts in many 
universities and institute laboratories, 
where studies of the influenza virus 
and its mutations and changes have 
been carried on continuously since 
World War II. 


THE fight against the Asian Flu 
was marked by surveillance, investiga- 
tion, immunization, and operational 
planning. Weekly statistical reports 
were received in the Office of the Sur- 
geon General from some 200 reporting 
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tion typifies much of the work be- 
ing done in the general field of vac- 
cine improvement. Long regarded 
as one of the horrors of war, 
tetanus—or lockjaw—was _prev- 
alent among the wounded. Dur- 
ing World War I all wounded men 
were injected with horse serum 
containing tetanus  antitoxin. 
While only a few cases of the 
disease were observed, annoying 
serum sickness—hives, fever and 
joint symptoms—were frequent. 
Improved processing techniques 
resulted in development of a teta- 
nus toxoid free from horse serum. 


Immunization was instituted on a 
service-wide basis. During World 
War II, only a dozen cases of 
tetanus were reported; of these six 
had not been immunized, and two 
had not received the booster shot 
at time of injury. Contrasted to 
this record was the development of 
156 cases of tetanus among 1100 
wounded non-immunized civilians 
in one Manila hospital. Of these 
140 died. 


IN OTHER areas as well, the 
record has been impressive. Small- 
pox, for example, was a difficult 





ert 


stations around the world. Instruc- 
tions were disseminated early to all 
these stations regarding collection and 
transmission of proper specimens to 
the central laboratory at Walter Reed, 
six Army area laboratories in the 
United States, and five overseas. 

Reports of laboratory studies en- 
abled epidemiologists to identify the 
disease and provide information to 
back up the preliminary reports. 
Army medical facilities also partici- 
pated in civilian reporting programs, 
as post medical officers coordinated 
activities with all civilian health 
agencies. Coordination was closely 
maintained with state, Public Health 
Service, and World Health Organiza- 
tion laboratories. 

Investigations were carried out to 
learn as much as possible about the 
disease and its behavior, at Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research and 
through special investigations and ob- 
servations. Many such observations 
were carried out by specially assigned 
individuals and teams. The Army 
Medical Service is continuing such 
work with technical support from the 
Armed Forces Epidemiological Board. 


WITHIN the Army itself the Asian 
influenza vaccination program was put 


into effect as soon as the vaccine be- 
came available. This was done in a 
two-stage program starting in Septem- 
ber, with the second dose beginning 
about 15 November. The second dose 
was oi increased potency—double the 
strength of the first shot. 

Operational planning consisted in a 
review of information covering the 
diagnostic and therapeutic aspects of 
influenza—a review which was dis- 
seminated by the Army to all United 
States physicians. Studies also were 
conducted to evaluate the Army Medi- 
cal Service capability to provide sufh- 
cient personnel, supplies and hospital 
facilities in event the disease spread 
more widely. Due to a substantial re- 
serve capacity, Army hospitals were 
sufficient to absorb the load. 


THE task of combating epidemics is 
a continuing one. Planning now is 
underway for development of a vac- 
cine to be given this fall. It will be 
effective against other strains, as well 
as the Asian influenza. 

In terms of results already achieved, 
and potentials yet to be realized, the 
Armed Forces program for study of 
influenza has been one of the most 
significant such efforts in the country, 
if not the entire world. 
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“‘Cubicalization’ 


problem in the early history of 
our country. 
disease prevented General Arnold’s 
command from achieving victory 
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at Quebec after a most difficult and 
heroic surprise move through the 
Maine wilderness. 

During Revolutionary _ times, 
soldiers voluntarily submitted to 
an early form of inoculation called 
“variolation.” ‘This was admin- 
istered by rubbing arms with 
another soldier who had a mild 
attack of the disease. Today a 
suspension of a living virus is ap- 
plied to the skin to cause a mild 
local infection. The virus dies out 
with time. Successful vaccination 
protects against all known strains. 


TYPHOID fever posed a greater 
problem to the U. S. Army in 1898 
than the Spanish opposition. In 
1908, voluntary immunization was 
begun and in 1911 it was made 
compulsory for all U. S. Army 
personnel. 














Vaccination often is followed by 
aching muscles, headache and _pos- 
sibly fever, so that in this field 
intensive research is proceeding in 
efforts to improve the vaccine. So 
far, the vaccine has been dissected 
to yield a product that produces 
no aches. It has been effective on 
mice, but it has not been fully 
tested on human beings. That por- 
tion which produces fever has also 
been isolated and is being evalu- 
ated for its beneficial effects. 


FIFTY years ago diphtheria was 
a serious disease of the child pop- 
ulation but today it is possible to 
provide immunization that can be 
maintained by small repeated ex- 
posures to infection in nature. 
Here, however, a paradoxical situa- 
tion developed whereby initial im-’ 
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Specimens are studied by patholo- 
gists at Armed Forces Institute of 
Pathology to provide answers in 
medical diagnosis. 


munization was not being boosted 


‘because the disease itself had be- 
tome so rare. 


Many individuals 
we again evincing susceptibility to 
this particular disease, with per- 
haps a third or more of the adult 


] population affected. 


Thus a hazardous situation re- 
sults when American soldiers are 
stationed in an area where diph- 
theria is prevalent. More than 2000 
cases occurred among _ United 
States troops in Germany during 
1945, necessitating a _ large-scale 
anti-diphtheria campaign. 

Diphtheria immunization _ of 
adults, it was discovered, may have 
pronounced after-effects. Investiga- 
tion showed that adults frequently 
had an induced sensitivity that 


Dr. Maurice R. Hilleman, who headed team identifying Asian Flu virus, 
watches as a technician tests a batch of newly developed vaccine. 



















might cause a severe reaction when 
the full immunizing dose was 
administered. 

Accordingly, an investigative 
program was set up under the 
Commission on Immunization of 
the Armed Forces Epidemiological 
Board. As a result of studies at 
Fort Knox and at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Center, it was 
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established that from a tenth to a 
fifteenth of the standard initial 
immunizing dose was sufficient to 
give a good response. 

Further studies showed that 
since both tetanus and diphtheria 
toxoids are basically the same types 
of material, they could be com- 


bined by “contaminating” the 
standard tetanus toxoid. Thus 
when recruits are immunized 


against tetanus they get a “free 
boost” in immunity to diphtheria. 


RESEARCH is also underway 
toward further reduction in the 
number of injections to which the 
soldier is subjected. Typhoid vac- 
cine now has been combined with 
the diphtheria and tetanus toxoids, 
as noted above. 

Many additional vaccines of 
major importance and value are 
available and are used when indi- 
cated against such disease threats 
as yellow fever, influenza, cholera, 
typhus fever, encephalitis, Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, poliomye- 
litis and others. 

But the very multitude of avail- 
able vaccines creates a dilemma. 
To provide total and complete im- 
munization would mean admin- 
istering many additional shots. 
Serious consideration is therefore 


being given to developing a 
method for establishing minimal 
sensitization to a great many vac. 
cines so that when actual immunity 
is urgently needed, it may be 
evoked rapidly by a booster shot, 


Thus it may be envisaged that 
a body of troops, who had already 
received a minimal sensitization, 
might be given appropriate booster 
shots when alerted for movement 
to an overseas area. In such a situa- 
tion, immunization might be estab- 
lished within a matter of days, 
rather than the two to three weeks 
normally required. Much research 
remains to be accomplished to 
develop techniques for injecting a 
number of vaccines in one shot 
without enlarging the syringe. 


WHILE the pale horseman of 
plague and pestilence has been 
overthrown, much still remains to 
be done to defeat him completely. 
A white-clad army of Medical 
Service scientists and technicians 
working with cultures, incubators, 
microscopes and hypodermic syr- 
inges is determined that this ad- 
versary shall be finally extermi- 
nated. To insure the victory, a 
continuous program of Army re 
search in the field of immuniza- 
tion is carried on. 











ALL United States Army personnel on active duty will receive influenza vaccine 
during October, and those entering on active duty prior to 1 August 1959 (in- 
cluding those entering active duty for training in excess of 30 days) will receive 
the vaccine as soon as practicable after such entry. 


Vaccination on a voluntary basis also will be offered in oversea areas to de- 


pendents and to civilian employees of the military services and their dependents 
for whom Army medical facilities have logistic responsibility. Details of the influ- 
enza immunization program for 1958-59 are spelled out in Department of the 


Army Circular 40-25. 
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Making available valuable program time 


as a public service 


RADIO-TV TELLS 
THE ARMY STORY 


Lieutenant Colonel George F. Havell 


EF HAS long been a maxim of 
the United States Army that a 
well-informed soldier is a_ better 
soldier. At the same time, in order 
to assure a proper measure of sup- 
port-in-depth, it is also important 
that his family, his friends and the 
civilian public generally know the 
Army story. 

The record of the Army’s far- 
ranging activities is a big story— 





LIEUTENANT COLONEL 


GEORGE F. HAVELL, Adjutant Gen- 
eral Corps, is a Mobilization Designee 
of the Office of the Chief of Informa- 
tion, Department of the Army. 


colorful, and of infinite variety, 
originating in many parts of the 
world. For the telling the Depart- 
ment of the Army owes a special 
debt of gratitude to the radio and 
television industry which makes its 
facilities available as a_ public 
service. 

The dollar value of air time 
freely contributed for the many 
Army programs would be impos- 
sible to compute; its total would 
be impressive. But it has never 
cost the Army—or the taxpayers— 
one red cent. 

In those countries of the world 
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where even the air waves are a 
government monopoly, procure- 
ment of public-service air time pre- 
sents no problem: it is a command 
performance. But in the United 
States, where radio and television 
is a private enterprise, every radio 
and TV station is free to pick and 
choose among the almost infinite 
variety—and quantity—of material 
offered by would-be sponsors. And 
while every station, under Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
standards, must devote a propor- 
tion of its time to the public wel- 
fare, the actual choice of what it 
will carry and what it will omit is 
made by the station, and only by 
the station. 

Any brief review of public serv- 
ice broadcasting in the Army’s be- 
half must necessarily be restricted 
to programs, both radio and TV, 
which are produced or dissemi- 
nated at Department of the Army 
level. To include the part played 
by neighboring radio and ‘TV out- 
lets in support of the local informa- 
tion effort of almost every Army 
installation stateside and overseas 
would be an overwhelming task. 


"THE ARMY HOUR" 


SINCE 1953 the Mutual Broad- 
casting System has aired “The 
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The famed U. S. Army band frequently provides live music for “The Army 
Hour,’’ one of the programs telling the Army's story. 





Army Hour” weekly on its coast. 
to-coast radio network. This 36 
minute program also reaches sery. 
ice personnel, wherever they may 
be, through the world-wide facili. 
ties of the 140 Armed Forces radio 
stations. These are organized into 
four networks: Armed Forces Net. 
work in Europe (AFN); Far East 
Network (FEN); American Forces 
Korea Network (AFKN); and 
Caribbean Network (CFN). 
Production of “The Army Hour” 
is the responsibility of the Troop 
Information Division of the Office 
of the Chief of Information 
(CINFO), Department of | the 
Army. The working © staff—in 
credibly small considering the im- 
pact of the program—consists of 
the producer and the script writer, 
both civilians, and the SFC-an- 
nouncer. This group not only 
gives editorial direction to “The 








Army Hour” but the do-it-yourself 
principle extends to actual prepara. 
tion of the network master tape 
and numerous copies for independ- 
ent stations carrying the program. 

At the heart of each production 
are on-the-spot reports of two of 
the many facets of far-flung Army 
operations. ‘The tapes, recorded 
locally, are forwarded to CINFO 
for editing. One recent program, 
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Members of the U. S. Army Chorus prepare for a live TV appearance that 
also will be filmed for civilian and Army stations. 


for example, was based on the 
presentation of a United States 
Army flag by Secretary of the Army 
Wilber M. Brucker to General 
Douglas MacArthur at Governor’s 
Island in an impressive ceremony. 

The range of coverage is wide; 
at the other extreme is the per- 
sonal story of Private Otto Reyko- 
vitch which, told in his own rich 
accent, has a very special appeal 
to every man who has ever received 
“Greetings” from the Government: 


“I was sixteen and half years old. 
The Germans come to Czechoslovakia 











“The record of the Army's 
far-ranging activities is a 
big story—colorful and of 
infinite variety, originating 
in many parts of the world. 
For the telling the Depart- 
ment of the Army owes a 
special debt of gratitude 
to the radio and television 
industry which makes its 
facilities available as a 
public service.” 





and she drafted me in the army. I 
was on the Russian front . . the 
war is over ... I go home. And the 
Russians come . . and the Russians 
drafted me in the Russian army. I 
don’t like the Russian Army .. . and 
I go to Austria . . I make AWOL, ja. 
In Vienna I was five years AWOL. 
I was by United States Consul in 
Vienna. Then I work here on farm 
. and like same thing they drafted 
me here in the Army, too. I was 
here seven months. ja. no one can 
accuse me of being a draft dodger.” 


At the same time “The Army 
Hour” brings entertainment to the 
troops and the civilian audience. 
The staff is fortunate in having at 
its disposal the official bands of the 
United States Army: the United 
States Army Band and Chorus; the 
United States Army Field Band 
and Chorus; and the United States 
Military Academy Band of West 
Point. Part of each program is 
“Army Guest House” which pre- 
sents talented soldier entertainers, 
and from time to time visitors from 
the Navy and Air Force contribute. 

The end of each program carries 
a “commercial” about such matters 
as Medicare, the Code of Conduct, 
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Servicemen’s and Survivors’ Bene- 
fits, the Army Cooperative Train- 
ing Program, or announcements of 
a current nature. The air of insist- 
ence, associated with  advertis- 
ing commercials, is conspicuously 
absent. 

In addition to the regular weekly 
program of documentary reports 
and music, “The Army Hour” pro- 
duces each year special shows for 
the Army’s anniversary, the West 
Point anniversary, and for Christ- 
mas. A special series devoted to 
the various regions of the United 
States has employed the rich talents 
of such professional actors as 
Douglas Watson, Tod Andrews, 
Maria Riva, Cab Calloway and 
Richard Kiley. 

For four successive years “The 
Army Hour” has been awarded the 
George Washington Honor Medal 
by the Freedoms Foundation. In 
1954 the winner was “I Am The 
American Soldier,” a history-span- 
ning narrative of our Army from 
Lexington and Concord to Korea. 
The 1955 award was given for the 
story of Revolutionary War sol- 
diers as told in their actual diaries. 
In 1956 the award winner featured 
Maria Riva in a dramatic reading 
of a story by Robert Trout, “Only 
in America,” with patriotic musical 
selections by the Army bands. The 
1957 award went to a program in 
which soldier diaries were con- 
tinued through World War I. 


HOME TOWN RADIO-TV 


THE United States Army Home 
Town News Center at Kansas City, 
Missouri — subsidiary activity of 
CINFO—sends news of individual 
soldiers to home town news outlets. 
While releases to newspapers pre- 
dominate, the Center also distrib- 


utes to radio stations tape recopd. 
ings of three-minute interviews g. 
cured by local Public Information 
personnel in Army installations the 
world over. These are furnished 
only to radio stations which haye 
indicated a desire to receive them; 
currently some 2300 stations in the 
United States, Alaska and Hawaii 
are on the mailing list. 

The Center is now making an 
experimental beginning with short 
filmed interviews for home town 
TV use. 


“THE BIG PICTURE" 


FOR MORE than seven year, 
“The Big Picture,” weekly doc 
mentary television series of the De 
partment of the Army, has been 
carried as a public service feature 
by TV outlets in the United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Cuba 
and Canada. Currently it is being 
featured by some 329 stations. 

wo unique distinctions are en 
joyed by “The Big Picture’—it 
appears on more TV outlets than 
any other program, whether in the 
public service field or of a com 
mercial nature; moreover, it is used 
by more than one station in several 
of the established local ‘TV “mar 
ket areas.” 

Since it started in 1951, more 
than 230 individual episodes o 
“The Big Picture” have appeared 
It is produced at the United State 
Army Pictorial Center, Long Islané 
City, New York, under direction o 
the Public Information Division 
of CINFO. 

Most releases are based upon 
some one phase of present-daj 
Army activity although historical 
themes are also used from time t 
time. Scripts are prepared by pro 
fessional writers under contract 
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Produced by Army technicians, TV sequences for ‘‘The Big Picture’’ go out 
over civilian as well as Army outlets to dramatize the Army's story. 


Where the subject demands, 
special footage is procured; for 
example, a Signal Corps photog- 
rapher recently traveled through- 
out the Pacific area to secure 
material for episodes now in the 
editorial stage. For other episodes, 
readily available stock footage is 
appropriate. In either case, the 
“actors” are active duty Army per- 
sonnel; professionals are rarely 
used. 

Generally speaking, background 
music and sound effects are ob- 
tained from resources of the Pic- 
torial Center library. Host-narrator 
for most episodes is Master Ser- 
geant Stuart Queen of CINFO. 
Narrators have included Edward R. 
Murrow, Alexander Scourby, Pete 
Roberts, Kani Evens, and Phil 
Tonkin. Running time is 28 min- 
utes, 40 seconds. 

Because many of its viewers are 


civilians, the treatment of every 
theme is carefully kept on a 
non-technical plane. For troop 
showing, releases are distributed to 
the 22 TV stations now operated 
by the Armed Services in various 
overseas locations. No special pro- 
vision is made for troops within 
the continental United States, most 
of whom may be presumed to have 
access to conventional TV outlets. 

Insofar as possible, the subjects 
selected for “The Big Picture” are 
essentially timeless. In consequence, 
prints which have been televised 
are returned to Army Film Ex- 
changes where they have a long and 
vigorous life. 

For “Operation Mercy,” a 1957 
production dealing with the Army’s 
reception of Hungarian refugees at 
Camp Kilmer, New Jersey, “The 
Big Picture” received the Freedoms 
Foundation award- 








































An additional responsibility of 
the Public Information Division of 
CINFO is to handle contacts on 
behalf of the Department of the 
Army with radio and TV networks. 
Recently “Monitor,” weekend radio 
feature of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, has devoted consid- 
erable attention to Army affairs. 


RESERVE RELEASES 


THE theme “Strength in Re- 
serve” runs through a series of 
seven black and white documentary 
films professionally produced for 
the Office of Chief, United States 
Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs. 
The films are adapted to screen 
showing and TV. Running time 
of each is just under a half hour. 

In addition to the documen- 
taries, there are three related films, 
two of them in color, primarily 
intended for Reserve recruiting. 
The six-months Reserve program 
has become so well accepted that 
recruiting has ceased to present any 
serious problem. Accordingly com- 
mercials in the current output of 
Reserve subjects are, in trade jar- 
gon, described as “soft-sell.” 
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Latest type sound cameras are used 
to record home-town television tf. 
ports on soldiers all over the world 


Representative of the documep. 
tary films is “The Invincible 
Armor,” final release in the serie. 
Narrated by Walter Cronkite, this 
film emphasizes that a trained mili 
tary force backed up by a stron 
Reserve force in readiness is “the 
invincible armor’ of national de. 
fense. ‘The commentary makes the 
point that weapons alone are in. 
adequate protectors and that the 
man behind the gun is the rea 
power against the enemy, even in 
today’s atomic age. 

The films, which incorporat 
some rare historic footage, are nar 
rated by such commentators as Ed 
ward R. Murrow, John Camero 
Swayze, John Daly and Walte 
Cronkite. 

This distinguished series of doc 
umentaries received first prize it 
the Americana Division from thi 
Freedoms Foundation in 1956, Ii 
1955 a single documentary, “The 
Whites of their Eyes” was awardei 
the George Washington Hono 
Medal by the Foundation. 


NEWEST project of the Unite 
States Army Reserve is a 26-weel 
sports show series, “Jimmy Power! 
Press Box Favorites,” for TV shov 
ing. Each film print is five minute 
long, including a 20-second recruit 
ing message. For areas where ther 
is a recruiting requirement a spt 
cial clip is included which may kt 
dubbed into the program or offer¢ 
as a separate “commercial” on pub 
lice service time. 


In this series, Jimmy Powenf 


famous 
commentator, 


nationally 
and 


sports write 
recounts tht 
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| 
<— IN varying degree, other Army 
agencies are concerned in their 
rporati radio and TV output with some- 
re nag thing akin to institutional adver- 
as Raf tising. The Military Personnel 
:meropf Procurement Division, Office of 
Waltet The Adjutant General, has a never- 
ending selling job. Operating 
of docf through the United States Army 
rize ng Recruiting Service, it makes ex- 
ym thf tensive use of air time contributed 
56, hp by the radio-TV industry as a pub- 
_“Thyp lic service. 

All Army Recruiting programs 
are aimed primarily at teen-age 
listeners and in consequence they 
depend heavily upon popular mu- 
sic, with appropriate commercials. 
Talent is supplied by active-duty 
personnel and professionals; pro- 
duction is by contract. 

Two half-hour network radio 
shows are broadcast weekly over 
the facilities of the American 
Broadcasting Company—“‘At Ease,” 
which is easy-to-listen-to-music fea- 
turing the United States Army 
Band Orchestra and Chorus; and 
“Charlie’s Inn,” popular music 
with Pfc Charlie Applewhite. 
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THERE are also three 15-minute 
musical shows recorded for weekly 
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radio use on disks. Newest of these 
is the “Lindsay Crosby Show,” in 
which the youngest son of the fa- 
mous Bing appears as disk jockey. 
Backed by the United States Mili- 
tary Academy Orchestra, Pfc Cros- 
by also sings popular favorites on 
several shows. 

The music of the United States 
Army Band Chorus is heard on 
“Forward March” which includes 
popular concert arrangements in- 
terspersed with songs. 

Top western and hillbilly artists 
record “Country Style U.S.A.” in 
a program of the type so familiar 
to air listeners. 


AVAILABLE to all radio sta- 
tions through Army Recruiting 
Main Stations is the “Holiday 
Album of Music” played by the 
United States Army Band and 
Chorus and appropriate for the 
principal holidays of the year. The 
recruiting commercials are in no 
way dated and the album is a 
prized possession of many stations, 
to be used over and over. 

Also offered to radio outlets is 
the new “RCA Gold Standard 
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“Because of the coopera- 
tion extended by the radio 
and television industry, an 
awareness of the Army's 
role and mission, and its 
importance to the Nation's 
security, has become a 
vital factor in the house- 
holds of virtually every sol- 
dier and citizen."’ 





Series,” a set of thirteen 45-RPM 
pressings of RCA-Victor records 
that have sold over one million 
copies. Included are such favorites 
as Tommy Dorsey’s “Song of 
India,” Benny Goodman’s “Oh, 
Lady Be Good,” and Glenn Mil- 
ler’s “In The Mood.” Each record- 
ing, introduced by Martin Block, 
well-known radio personality, var- 
ies from four to six minutes in 
length, including the commercial. 

The services of Mr. Block have 
been enlisted as Chairman of the 
“Disk Jockey Corps.” In recogni- 
tion of the numerous disk jockeys 
who have supported the Army’s 
recruiting efforts on their regular 
programs, the Recruiting Service 
issues a membership card. A work- 
ing kit, containing a variety of 
short written commercials, is sup- 
plied to each of the 3200 members 
of the “Corps” when they join. In 
addition, radio stations receive spot 
disks carrying jingles and an- 
nouncements. Many of these in- 
corporate the catchy Recruiting 
Service song, “Opportunity Man.” 


TV RECRUITING 


TWO television shows are of- 
fered by the United States Army 
Recruiting Service, both scheduled 
for 26 weekly showings. A _half- 
hour variety show, “Get Set Go,” 
features Richard Hayes, Sue Ane 


Langdon, the Fort Dix Orchestra 
and Chorus, the Army Chorus, and 
other top civilian and soldier tal. 
ent. The aim of this filmed Ty 
show is to provide a high quality 
of entertainment, plus the essen. 
tial commercials. 

The 15-minute “Country Style 
U.S.A.” is the TV counterpart of 
the radio show which bears the 
same name. Here again leading 
entertainers appear, including 
Faron Young, Minnie Pearl, Red 
Foley and other “Grand Ole Opry” 
favorites of the western and hill- 
billy enthusiasts. 

Both shows have appeared on 
about 150 stations. All television 
stations are serviced with TV clips 
of 60-second length or less and 
slide copy announcements. 


NATIONAL GUARD SHOWS 


WITH interest in the teen-age 
group as well as prior-service per- 
sonnel, the National Guard Bureau 
counts heavily upon music. Its 
television programs, professionally 
produced under contract, are star- 
studded, especially with “name” 
dance bands. 

Longest established of the Na- 
tional Guard radio programs (since 
1948) is the weekly half-hour “Lom- 
bardoland, U.S.A.” with Guy Lom- 
bardo’s band performing over the 
Mutual Broadcasting Company 
network. The Air National Guard 
appears as sponsor. The Bureau 
has responsibility for both air and 
ground elements of the National 
Guard. 

Network facilities of the Ameti- 
can Broadcasting Company catty 
a second half-hour weekly broad- 
cast of dance music—the “Henry 
Jerome Show?—which is sponsored 
by the Army National Guard. 
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Widely aired on individual radio 
stations is “Let’s Go To Town,” 
qa series of six 15-minute musical 
shows, each with a top dance band 
and a well-known guest star. Music 
for the present edition of the series 
is provided by Johnny Long, Bud- 
dy Morrow, Les and Larry Elgart, 
the Glenn Miller Orchestra (di- 
rected by Ray McKinley), Tony 
Pastor and Ray Coniff. Singing 
stars are Jill Corey, Les Paul and 
Mary Ford, Joni James, Helen 
O'Connell, Patti Page and Rose- 
mary Clooney. 

Short spot announcements by 
other leading entertainers are 
made available to radio stations. 
Two of these were recently made 
by Joan Bennett and Gloria Swan- 
son, both addressing a message to 
the mothers of young men. 

On television, the National 
Guard Bureau offers “The fill 
Corey Show” consisting of eight 
15-minute films featuring Mundell 
Lowe, guitarist, the Dick Hyman 
Trio, and Jill Corey, 22-year-old 
star of radio, TV and records. Each 
program consists of all-time popu- 
lar music written by a_ favorite 
American songwriter. 

Except for the network shows, 
distribution of most of the Nation- 
al Guard Bureau programs is made 
through State Adjutants General. 


wt 
or 


The National Guard finds—in 
common with the United States 
Army Reserve—that recruiting has 
ceased to be a pressing problem. 
Thus the commercials on the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau programs are 
largely designed to build prestige 
and good community relations. 


RADIO-TV COOPERATION 


FOLLOWING the practice es- 
tablished during World War II, 
transcriptions of many of the most 
popular radio network programs, 
and prints of TV shows, with com- 
mercials deleted, are furnished 
without charge through coopera- 
tion of the networks and sponsors 
to the Armed Forces outlets over- 
seas. The importance of this con- 
tribution to troop morale can 
hardly be overstated. 

Reflecting upon its radio-TV ac- 
tivities in the field of Public In- 
formation over the years, the De- 
partment of the Army may well 
take satisfaction in the degree of 
acceptance accorded its air pro- 
grams. Because of the cooperation 
extended by the radio and televi- 
sion industry, an awareness of the 
Army’s role and mission and its 
importance to the Nation’s security 
has become a vital factor in the 
households of virtually every sol- 
dier and citizen. 


Because station schedules are subject to frequent change, no specific program 


times are cited here. 


Readers are advised to secure further information from 


local newspapers or directly from the stations in their area. 
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THE INDEX to Volume 12 of Army Information 
Digest has been printed and distributed. Organi- 


zations, libraries or individuals desiring to maintain 


INDEX TO VOLUME 12 
Jansary—Deremsbet 
1957 


their files may obtain a copy by direct request to 
the Editor, Army Information Digest, Cameron 


Station, Alexandria, Virginia. 


THE OFFICIAL U. S. ARMY MAGAZINE 




















Alert young candidates step smartly ahead 
with academic and military training provided at this 


Prep School for West Point 


SERVING as a “stepping stone” for personnel of all the Armed Forces, 
the U. S. Military Academy Preparatory School prepares servicemen to 
pass the entrance requirements for the U. S, Military Academy at West 
Point and the newly established U. S. Air Force Academy. 

Servicemen attending this school have two things in common—first, 
the desire to attend a service academy and second, the common bond 
gained through previous service in the Armed Forces of their country. 

The school conducts a rigorous academic and military training pro- 
gram and maintains very high standards. But the odds are excellent 
that those who complete the course will eventually be standing trim, 
erect, and proud as members of the Corps of Cadets at either the U. 5. 
Military or the U. S. Air Force Academy. 

Training is provided in both academic and military fields. The 
academic area helps the cadet candidate to prepare for the entrance 
examinations; the military training consists of instruction in basic mili 
tary subjects designed to teach the candidate how to adapt himself to 
military life. Besides indoctrinating him in fundamental military skills, 
this phase prepares him mentally, morally and physically to receive the 
more intensive training given by the Academies, 
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ESTABLISHED in 1946, the school is now located at Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. It is the only West Point preparatory school available to active 
duty personnel holding candidate nominations to either the Military or 
Air Force Academy. The Navy maintains a similar preparatory school 
at Bainbridge, Maryland, for young men desiring to attend the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

ualified enlisted men, who are interested in seeking admission to the 
U. S. Military Academy under the Regular Components quota (Regular 
Army and Regular Air Force) may apply for this training under the 
provisions of AR 350-55. 

Following are some typical sights and scenes on the unique campus 
at USMA Prep. 


Before hitting the books, a A candidate wearing insignia of first ser- 
candidate carefully checks geant makes a last-minute check prior to 
over his uniforms. formal inspection. 


A civilian instructor 
uses a visual aid to 
illustrate a mathe- 
matics problem. 








Building strong bodies goes hand in hand with military and academic train- 
ing. Here candidates take part in a fast game of touch football. 


Individual as well as team sports are With a heave ho! candidates put 


popular, as these weight lifters show. _ their backs into a tug of war. 















TRAINING LITERATURE 


While the following new literature will 
be published shortly, units are cautioned 
NOT to requisition copies until receipt 
of automatic initial distribution or the 
items are listed in DA Pamphlet 310-3. 

Field Service Regulations. FM 100-5, FSR 
— Operations, now being processed for 
publication, will present broad principles 





rain. and provide a conceptual base for military 
operations doctrine. Other field service 
regulations and staff officers’ field man- 
uals of the 100-series are being revised 
ut during Fiscal Year 1959 to present vital 


changes in doctrine and _ organization 
necessary for the modern Army in the 
field. 

Cadet Drill. FM 22-5A is authorized only 
for the United States Military Academy. 
It is ideally suited to occasions when im- 
pressive ceremonies are desired. 


Atomic Ammunition for Field Artillery Gun 
and Howitzer Units (U). TC-6-( ) is a 
guide for commanders of field artillery 
gun and howitzer units. It prescribes func- 
tions pertaining to atomic ammunition 
and establishes procedures to insure maxi- 
mum reliability, flexibility, and timeliness 
in the execution of fire missions. 

Revisions scheduled for publication: 
FM 17-50 “Armor Logistics,” a revision of 

1951 edition. 

FM 23-5 “US Rifle, Caliber .30, MI,” a 
revision of 1951 edition. 





TRAINING AIDS 


Training Films recently released include: 
TF 7-2438 “The 106mm Rifle M40A-1— 
__ Part VI—The Stadia Sight.” 
TF 7-2551 “Counterintelligence in Com- 
bat.” 
TF 9-2533 “Front Band Adjustment of 
Hydramatic Transmission 302M.” 
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Keep your organization current with the latest training materials by 
referring to this section in each issue. 


TF 11-2553 “Radiotelephone Procedures— 
Operation.” 

TF 11-2491 “Radio Set AN/GRC-26- (*)— 
Part III — Operation Power Plant and 
Starting Operation.” 

TF 11-2563 “Radio Set AN/GRC-26- (*)— 
Part I1V—Setting Up Receiver as Fre- 
quency Standard.” 

TF 11-2564 “Radio Set AN/GRC-26- (*)— 
Part V—Preparing Transmitter for Op- 
eration.” 

TF 11-2569 “Radio Set AN/GRC-26- (*)— 
Part X—Adjustment for Dual Diversity 
Reception.” 

TF 11-2570 “Radio Set AN/GRC-26- (*)— 
Part XI— Tuning Transmitter Using 
Whip Antenna.” 

TF 11-2571 “Radio Set AN/GRC-26- (*)— 
Part XII — Partial Shutdown and First 
Echelon Maintenance for Operator.” 

TF 16-2518 “Personal Integrity.” 

TF 30-2555 “Transmission Security.” 

TF 44-2174 “The Nike-Ajax Multi-Chan- 
nel Data Recorder — Part I — Opera- 
tion.” 

MF 10-8878 “Classification 
master Property.” 

MF 20-8900 “Safe Driving in Europe.” 

MF 21-8933 “Launching of Explorer.” 

SFS 5-154 “Fixed Bridge Maintenance— 
Part I—Non-Standard Bridges.” 


of Quarter- 


ARMY EXTENSION COURSES 


New Subcourses recently published: 





Evacuation and Transportation of the Sick 
and Wounded. Med Subcourse 7. U. S. Army 
Medical Service School. Medical principles 
involved in evacuation of sick and wound- 
ed in a theater of operations; transporting 
patients by manual and litter carriers, by 
motor and rail; organization, functions, 
and employment of helicopter ambulance 
units; troop carrier and Military Air 
Transport Service aeromedical evacuation 
organization and procedures. 
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Dental Administration. Med Subcourse 84. 
U. S. Army Medical Service School, Author- 
ization for dental care; standards of vari- 
ous types of required physical and dental 
examinations; dental appointment systems; 
use of civilian personnel in dental facil- 
ities; career management for dental per- 
sonnel; application of work simplification 
principles to dental service. 

Medical Aspects of Military Law I. Med 
Subcourse 104. U. S. Army Medical Service 
School. Jurisdiction and composition of 
courts-martial; examination of  court- 
martial charges and allied papers; Sum- 
mary Court; investigation and disposition 
of charges by superior commanders. Re- 
view of summary and special court-martial 
records; admissibility of hospital records 
as evidence; Federal Tort Claims Act. 

Military Government. Med Subcourse 110. 
U. S. Army Medical Service School. Duties 
and responsibilities of G5 and field grade 
officers in discharge of military govern- 
ment functions during combat and occu- 
pation phase; relationships with civilians, 
with particular reference to Geneva Con- 
ventions; organization, function, and mis- 
sion of military government public health 
teams; major health problems in occupied 
and liberated areas. 

Organization and Functioning, U. S. Army. 
CAMG Subcourse 29. Civil Affairs and Mili- 
tary Government School. A general study of 
Army organization to show how CAMG 
officers integrate their specialties in the 
overall Army effort. 

Civil Affairs and Military Government Eco- 
nomic Functions. CAMG Subcourse 63. Civil 
Affairs and Military Government School. 
CAMG Property Control, Public Finance, 
Food and Agriculture, Commerce and In- 
dustry, Civilian Supply, and Price Control 
and Rationing functions. 

Civil Affairs and Military Government Public 
Facilities Functions. CAMG Subcourse 66. 
Civil Affairs and Military Government School. 
CAMG Public Works and Utilities, Public 
Communications, and Public Transporta- 
tion functions. 

Civil Affairs and Military Government Spe- 
cial Functions. CAMG Subcourse 71. Civil 
Affairs and Military Government School. 
CAMG Public Information; Displaced 
Persons; and Arts, Monuments and Ar- 
chives functions. 

Principles of Government. CAMG Subcourse 
72. Civil Affairs and Military Government 
School. Theories of government and pub- 


lic administration and_ their practical 
CAMG application at policy-making |ey¢), 


Introduction to Civil Affairs and Military 
Government in a Theater of Operations. 
CAMG Subcourse 74. Civil Affairs and Nil. 
tary Government School. Organization of a 
CAMG National Headquarters and its rp. 
lation to other commands; assignment of 
personnel within headquarters; general 
policies with respect to operation and 
planning for CAMG supply activities x 
the national level. 

Civil Affairs and Military Government Stof 
Procedures. CAMG Subcourse 81. Civil Af. 
fairs and Military Government School. Meth- 
ods used to handle data for policy 
decisions; principles of military staff func. 
tioning as applicable to the CAMG Na. 
tional Headquarters. 

Economics in Civil Affairs and Military 
Government Operations. CAMG Subcourse 83, 
Civil Affairs and Military Government School, 
Economic aspects of the CAMG mission; 
restoring the economy and directing pro. 
ductive efforts to attain U. S. objectives. 


Civil Affairs and Military Government Re- 
lationship to United States Foreign Policy, 
CAMG Subcourse 87. Civil Affairs and Mili- 
tary Government School. Theory of inter- 
national relations; power position of the 
United States; methods by which the 
United States determines and implements 
foreign policy; role of CAMG in imple. 
mentation of foreign policy. 

Revisions recently published: 

Medical Service in a Theater of Operations, 
Med Subcourse 2. U. §. Army Medical Serv. 
ice School. A revision of 1957 edition. 

Medical Records and Reports. Med Sub- 
course 27. U. S. Army Medical Service School. 
A revision of 1952 edition. 

Hospital Statistics. Med Subcourse 205. 
U. S. Army Medical Service School. A revi- 
sion of 1953 edition. 

Communication Center (Army). Sig Subcourse 
65. U. S. Army Signal School. A revision of 


1956 edition. 


Preparation and Conduct of a Field Exer- 
cise—Rifle Platoon in the Attack. Inf Subcourse 
21. U. S. Army Infantry School. A revision 
of 1947 edition. 

Port and Wharf Construction. Engr Sub- 
course 306. U. S. Army Engineer School. A 
revision of 1955 edition. 

Post Engineer Management and Supervision. 
Engr Subcourse 330. U. S. Army Engineer 
School. A revision of 1951 edition. 
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PARAGRAPHS from 
the Pentagon 


and the Field 


Amphibious Exercise 


Exercise Rocky Shoals, an Army-Navy 
amphibious training exercise, will be con- 
ducted from 2 to 11 November on the 
West Coast. A landing under simulated 
combat conditions will take place on the 
coast near San Simeon, California, after 
which operations will be conducted in the 
vicinity of Hunter-Liggett Military Reser- 
vation, Camp Roberts, and Hearst Estate. 


Enlisted College Training 

Applications for enrollment in civilian 
educational institutions under the Army 
Enlisted Training Program are being re- 
ceived now for terms beginning next year. 
The number accepted will depend upon 
projected needs of the respective training 
agencies and availability of funds. To be 
eligible, the soldier must have completed 
a year of service, be a high school grad- 
uate and be able to complete his special 
training before the age of 35. 

During the first two months following 
initial announcement of the new college 
training program, more than 700 applica- 
tions were received from enlisted person- 
nel. Forty-one candidates have already 
begun two-year courses at the Technical 
Extension Division, Purdue University, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, and the Milwaukee 
School of Engineering, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Upon completion of training, 
they will be assigned to duties in the 
guided missiles and special weapons fields. 
Training is under sponsorship of the 
Army Chief of Ordnance. 


Pentomic Communications 

The Signal Corps is conducting tests at 
the U. S. Army Electronic Proving 
Ground, Fort Huachuca, Arizona, to de- 
termine how much and what kind of 
communications will be used in the 
Army’s new Pentomic Infantry Division. 

The new division has ten centers of 
communication within its organization. 
These are normally used for division 
main, division advance, division trains and 
the five battle groups, while the remain- 





ing two are employed to meet the needs 
of division artillery, Corps and Army sup- 
port elements and division brigade. 

The tests are expected to determine the 
extent to which very high frequency 
(VHF) radio relay systems will answer 
the mobility problem. VHF radio relay 
trunks provide communications hetween 
the division centers at the Proving 
Ground where a phantom Pentomic Divi- 
sion is in the field. A Test Control Head- 
quarters will produce simulated problems 
which might arise in combat, such as the 
loss of one or more of the ceniers hy 
enemy action or radio jamming. The 
data-gathering and analysis—being per- 
formed under contract by the Radio Cor- 
poration of  America—will include 
similar tests on the new Pentomic Ar- 
mored and Airborne Divisions. 


Irradiated Food Tests 

Test servings of irradiated foods in a 
program that will continue for two years, 
has begun at Fort Lee, Virginia, using 
foods selected and approved under direc- 
tion of The Quartermaster General and 
The Surgeon General of the Army. The 
tests will consist of a series of meals in 
which one or more irradiated food items 
will be served, just as at regular meals. 
Some 240 volunteers are participating. 


Radioactive Testing Area 


The U. S. Army Chemical Corps School 
at Fort McClellan, Alabama, has made 
available to outside agencies its radio- 
active testing ground. Installed in 1954 
as a research testing ground for problems 
that could not be solved at the actual 
A-bomb sites (since radioactivity from 
nuclear explosions would not remain ef- 
fective for long periods of time), the 
main test area is a tract approximately 
600 yards long and 250 yards wide, con- 
taining 400 point-sources of radioactive 
cobalt. Each of these sources can be 
raised from its own small well when de- 
sired. The area is primarily a training 
site for members of all branches of the 
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Armed Forces and officers from other na- 
tions who are enrolled at the School. 

Though it will continue to serve as a 
training area for the Chemical Corps 
School, other service schools and military 
agencies may request use of these facilities 
through channels to the Chief Chemical 
Officer, Department of the Army, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Sport Parachuting Authorized 


Designed to increase interest in para- 
chute activities, Army Regulations 95-19 
authorizes Army personnel to participate, 
with proper safeguards, in specified sport 
parachute activities. Previously parachute 
jumps were prohibited except in connec- 
tion with official duties or in case of 
emergency. 

The new regulation was issued in rec- 
ognition of a growing enthusiasm for 
amateur sport parachuting in the United 
States. The sport has been popular in 
Europe for a number of years. Now sev- 
eral private and collegiate parachute clubs 
have been organized in the United States 
under the aegis of the Parachute Club of 
America, an affiliate of the National 
\eronautic Association. The new Regula- 
tions outline safety and technical require- 
ments for jumping conditions whereby 
Army personnel may organize and ad- 
minister their own sport clubs; they also 
permit Army personnel to participate in 
competitive and exhibition activities as 
members of a PCA-sanctioned civilian 
parachute club. 


Permanent Enlisted Promotions 


Renewal of permanent enlisted promo- 
tions will begin early in Fiscal Year 1959, 
to provide stability to noncommissioned 
officer and specialist grades now held on 
a temporary basis. Permanent enlisted 
promotions have been suspended outside 
combat zones since August 1950, and 
within combat zones since July 1952. The 
plan provides for a permanent base within 
each grade, composed of fewer spaces than 
now authorized; these permanent spaces 
will be phased in on a quota system, and 
will be filled on a “best qualified” basis. 
Selection will be limited to E-5—sergeant 
and specialist second class—and above by 
Department of the Army. Permanent ap- 
pointment to lower grades will be con- 
trolled at company level. No actual grade 
changes will result. 


Vehicles On Order 


Contracts totalling approximately one 
hundred million dollars have been let o 
are on bid by the Army for military 
trucks and trailers to fulfill needs fo, 
fiscal year 1958. Truck contracts in ap. 
proximate quantities include Willys Cop. 
poration, Toledo, Ohio, 250 mechanical 
mules; Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 
3,200 34-ton and 1,000 1-ton military 
trucks; Utica Bend Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana, 5.000 214-ton military 
trucks; and Mack Trucks, Inc., Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, 32 heavy military trucks, Ip 
addition competitive negotiations are be. 
ing completed for 3,000 5-ton trucks; and 
nationally advertised bids are being a. 
cepted on 350 semi-trailer gas tankers, 700 
¥4-ton cargo trailers, 3,000 114-ton cargo 
trailers, 75 3/-ton cable trailers; 630 24. 
ton chassis trailers. 


Commodity Center 

With responsibility for world wide oper: 
ations to furnish general supply type 
items, the Army General Supplies Con- 
modity Center has been established at the 
Richmond Quartermaster Depot, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. The move is part of the 
overall decentralization program of 
Quartermaster supply operations. The 
Center will be concerned with catalog 
direction, specification review, determina- 
tion of requirements, direction of pro- 
curement, inventory management, distri- 
bution and disposal of assigned items. 


TV for TIP 


A closed circuit television system was 
used for the first time recently as part of 
the scheduled troop information program 
for soldiers in the U. S. Army Signal 
School Regiment, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


“Rare and Unusual” 

A more effective method has been intro- 
duced into the Army for identifying and 
assigning recruits with “rare and un- 
usual” qualifications, as well as_ those 
possessing high aptitude area scores. As 
set forth in Army Regulations 611-612, a 
screening procedure carried on at recep- 
tion stations or in training activities pro- 
vides for identification and reporting of 
personnel by name, thus assuring that 
proper consideration is given special tal- 
ents in determining individual assign- 
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Nuclear Power Plant for Alaska 
Construction of the first Army nuclear 
wer plant to be used in field operations 

has begun at Fort Greely, Alaska. Con- 
act for the APPR (Army Package 

Power Reactor) has been awarded to Peter 

Kiewit Sons’ Company, Seattle, Washing- 

ton. The plant will provide both heat 

and power for the Army post at Fort 

Greely, located about 85 air miles south- 

east of Fairbanks, on the Alaska Highway. 

The plant is modeled after the prototype 

unit at Fort Belvoir, Virginia, which has 

been in operation since last spring. 

When completed the plant will produce 
42 million BTU per hour in steam for 
space heating, and about 1,700 KW of 
electricity—sufficient for a town of about 
9000. The APPR is first of a family of 
nuclear power plants under development 
by the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Department of Defense for use at 
remote military installations. 


Demolitions Aid 

Rapid attachment by Engineer troops 
of special explosive charges on steel, wood 
or concrete surfaces is made _ possible 
through development of a powder actu- 
ated, gun type stud driver. The new 
driver is designed primarily for attaching 
canvas bags containing explosive charges 
to the surface of structures that would 
normally be encountered in demolition 
missions. It is a repeater type capable of 
making ten separate fastenings without 
reloading. The gun was developed by the 
Engineer Research and Development 
Laboratories and Ramset Division of Olin 
Industries, Incorporated. 


Power Through Warmth 


Batteries developed for use in low- 
temperature areas are expected to stay in 
service ten times longer through use of a 
battery vest which employs human body 
heat to keep dry cells warm and _ active. 
The idea, developed by the Signal Corps 
Research and Development Laboratory, 
Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, calls for 
carrying the cells in a garment worn be- 
neath parkas of radio operators. Keeping 
the batteries warm prevents loss of power 
in extreme cold. The vest has been 
undergoing field tests in Alaska. 


Air-Support Shelter 

The air-support principle is being ap- 
plied to a missile checkout shelter now 
under design by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps. Made of lightweight fabric, the 
shelter is secured to the missile by a slide 
fastener and is anchored to the ground 
with stakes. A 34 horsepower motor- 
blower inflates the shelter and keeps it 
distended while the crew works on the 
missile. Tve shelter is quickly dismantled 
by pulling a drawstring; the ensuing out- 
ward rush of air forces the shelter awa; 
from the missile. 


Aerial Smoke Screen 

A new aircraft smoke tank that per- 
mits jet planes to lay down a smoke cur- 
tain for concealment of paratroop jumps 
and other combat operations, has been 
developed by Army Chemical Corps scien- 
tists. The smoke tank can form a com- 
plete curtain from 500 feet altitude to the 
ground in about 25 seconds. 


Official Notes 





SMALL ARMS COMPETITION. AR 
622-10 outline conduct of small arms 
competitive marksmanship programs, up 
to and including National Rifle Associa- 
tion Regional Tournaments and the Na- 
tional Matches. 


SAVINGS PROGRAMS. AR _ 608-15A 
outline policy and procedures for uniform 
conduct in the promotion of a continuous 
educational savings program that covers 
both U. S. saving bonds and the Soldiers’ 


MILITARY JUSTICE. AR 22-12 set 
forth policies concerning disciplinary pro- 
ceedings under the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice against persons who previously 
have been tried within the meaning of 
Article 44, Uniform Code of Military Jus- 
tice, in a State or foreign civil court. 


ENLISTED ASSIGNMENT. AR 614- 
240 set forth the conditions under which 
enlisted personnel may be reassigned be- 
tween units of the Army, and establishes 
procedures to be followed. 
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SUMMER TRAINING CAMPS. ATP 
145-6 spells out in detail the authority, 
objective, conduct and duration of gen- 
eral military science summer training 
camps of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps. 


INFANTRY SCHOOL. AR 350-127 set 
forth the mission, organization, operation 
and functions of The United States Army 
Infantry School at Fort Benning, Georgia. 


CLASSIFICATION. AR _ 611-255  pre- 
scribe policy for selection of enlisted men 
for classification and interview positions 
at reception stations and training centers. 


SAFETY MANAGEMENT. AR 690-12 
establish responsibilities and provide a 
uniform procedure for the central main- 
tenance of an cccupational inventory of 
United States citizens employed in the 
field of safety management within the 
Department of the Army. 


ENLISTED TRAINING PROGRAM. 
AR 350-260 establish a civilian-type train- 
ing program for selected career enlisted 
personnel in technical, scientific and 
managerial areas. 


GUIDED MISSILE TRAINING, AR 
611-231 prescribe procedures by which ep. 
listed men may volunteer for training and 
subsequent assignment to guided missile 
battalions and their direct support com. 
panies. 


ARMY SAFETY PROGRAM. AR 385. 
20 prescribe standard procedures govern. 
ing the organizational placement of con. 
mand safety elements throughout the 
Army, and enumerate the general te. 
sponsibilities and duties of commanders 
and safety personnel. 


MANDATORY TRAINING. AR 621. 
109 establish mandatory requirements for 
Ranger, Airborne, or Army Aviation 
Flight Training which is required for all 
officers as soon as practicable after com- 
missioning in the Regular Army and 
completion of the branch basic course. 


SAMPLE SURVEY. AR _ 600-45 estab- 
lish the Sample Survey of Military Per- 
sonnel as a periodic requirement, ena- 
bling prediction of characteristics on the 
entire military population by means of 
a relatively small sample. 
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Improved Aerial Delivery System 

AR 385. 

govern. A NEW TYPE “drop kit” capable of absorbing tremendous shock 

of com. nas been developed by the Army Quartermaster Corps for more efficient 

ut the and economical delivery of heavy equipment by parachute. Consisting 

aes of an expendable platform made of plywood and honeycombed paper- 
board, the new kit costs about one-tenth and weighs about one-half 
as much as present types. It can be quickly assembled in the field to 
fit individual items of equipment. 

R 621. ; ; 

nts for The new system is composed of a platform skid, paperboard honey- 

Viation comb and an independent extraction system for pulling the platform 

for all out of an aircraft in flight. The entire expendable platform measures 

r com- less than nine inches high. 

= A carpenter, using commercially available lumber and plywood, can 
build an expendable platform in a few hours. Paperboard honeycomb 

oui is then attached, and the platform is placed in a cargo aircraft. Equip- 

y Per: ment to be airdropped is driven or towed onto it and lashed in place. 

a Cargo parachutes are attached directly to the equipment. 

mn. the The expendable platform is not a load-bearing platform. It pro- 

ins of vides only a base to contain the honeycomb shock absorbers. The 
paperboard honeycomb dissipates the kinetic energy during impact. 





THE new system makes it possible to increase greatly the safe drop 
rate of equipment, resulting in vastly increased accuracy and reduced 
cost in getting airborne equipment to the intended spot. 
an The faster the equipment drops, the less it will drift. Drop speed 
is increased by reducing the number of cargo parachutes used. 

Under standard air-drop procedures, the maximum safe rate of 
descent is 25 feet per second. With the new system, equipment lands 
safely at a descent rate of 45 to 55 feet per second. 


MY PLATFORMS used in the new system cost approximately $95, com- 
pared to $700-plus for standard platforms built commercially of 
aluminum and wood, and intended for repeated use. The combat ex- 
pendable platform is built cheaply enough to be completely expended 
. after one drop in a combat situation. Even so, some have been used 
= successfully in 10 or more separate airdrops. 

Developed by the Quartermaster Field Evaluation Agency at Fort 
Lee, Virginia, the system is currently undergoing static tests by the 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, 
Virginia. 

(For views of antitank gun and jeep mounted 
on “drop kit,” see back cover.) 
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